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N HONEST interpretation of the ever ex- 

panding universe of knowledge, of the 

ever “growing edge” of civilization is neces- 

sary if school children are to be at equilib- 
tum in their environment. 

In a progressive school system, alert to 
the fast running currents of today as well 
as to the placid rivers of history, the quan- 
tity and quality of demand for information 
is overwhelming. There is a flood of print 
in which one has to navigate in order to 
select materials pertinent and accurate— 
and relatively free of propaganda. 

A tremendous task and responsibility is 
placed upon the library organization in a 
progressive system. How can we measure up 
to this? The answer lies in two directions: 
determining needs, and knowing the mate- 
tials available for satisfying them. 

Needs arise usually in five ways: through 
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Epiror’s Note: School librarians will 
find a number of ideas on book selection 
methods and library-building in this article. 
Progressive courses of study make new and 
greater demands upon the high-school li- 
brarian. In this article the author, who is 
librarian of the Roslyn, New York, High 
School, discusses the actual practice of his 
department in meeting these demands of 
the teachers and the pupils. 


the examination of the interest core, teach- 
ers’ requests arising from particular units 
and need of specific information, student 
demands, extra-curricular activities and the 
cultural climate or environmental stimuli 
—movies and radio particularly. Let us 
examine each as it applies to the Roslyn 
High School library. 

1. The examination of the interest core. 
Well-developed units arising from interest 
cores in a situation that allows for the full 
measure of integration, will show up very 
quickly the gaps in both “basic” and “fron- 
tier” materials. Specifically, a unit on air 
travel should include such a basic element 
as flying conditions—weather—aviation me- 
teorology. 

We have fresh in mind many news stories 
of giant air-liners beset by storms, lost in 
fog, overwhelmed by weather conditions, 
ending in frightful disasters. If the library 
does not have a clear, comprehensive treat- 
ment of this element, it should acquire one. 
Other basic considerations are aviation 
safety, polar air travel, stratosphere planes 
and helicopters—to mention just a few. 

Frontier or “growing edge” elements may 
became permanent advances not only of 
temporary interest to a few but also of per- 
manent interest to the many. Either would 
warrant purchase of materials. Examples of 
both types are rocket ships, robot bombers, 
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gliding, airport management, and license 
regulations. 

The demands of vital units constitute one 
of our best ways of knowing what we need 
to buy. 

2. A class developing “meaningful” units 
will do a good deal of investigating to de- 
termine which materials are, or might be, 
of help. In the right kind of situation the 
teacher knows that the librarian will wel- 
come both information as to the progress 
of the developing units and specific titles 
or authors or generalized subjects. Such 
items as We Cover the News, In 1937, 
Moon’s Imperialism, The Citadel, When 
Labor Organizes, America’s 60 Families, 
Scholastic Radio Plays, and the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis membership have 
come within the last two months as a few 
of many from our teachers. 

Items requested by teachers usually have 
more intensive use than those acquired by 
the librarian. 

The superintendent and principals also 
are alert to suggest and help. Copies of 
Colonial Hempstead and Exploring Nassau 
County appeared in the library as a happy 
surprise from our superintendent, who had 
discovered them for us. Tomorrow it may 
be a book ad with a note of inquiry from 
our principal. By such methods can we be 
aware of needs. 

3. The students are often more insistent 
than the faculty that they want what they 
want when they want it. This arises partly 
out of their interest in particular units and 
partly from outside stimuli. 

These requests may be for a description 
of the bacteria used in making cheese, elec- 
tricity in medicine, a diagram of the CIO 
organization, the Olympic’s symbol, cross- 
section of an oil heater, pictures to demon- 
strate optical illusion or the reasons why 
commercial students have to study certain 
required subjects. On the other hand is the 
boy who loves dog stories and wants to 
read Rags, or who wants to have all three 
of the Don Strong scout stories or wishes 
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to see Van Loon’s Arts or read Duranty; 
latest novel. 

These students cannot be chased off with 
excuses—they want it, and for your peac 
of mind, you get it. I lend a friendly ear i9 
my youthful clientele. Their interests are 
vital. 

4. Extra-curricular activities bring strong 
and recurrent pressure for certain materials 
—coins, stamps, camping, gardening, radio, 
boat models, pigeon or rabbit raising, na. 
ture study, Scouting, stunts, etc. 

The 1938 Scott's Stamp Catalog was re 
quested almost before I had become accus 
tomed to thinking in terms of 1938. The 
same is true of the Sportsmen’s Annual. | 
am not sure just what are the 1938 styles 
in bird houses or model airplanes or new 
garden wrinkles but I know that something 
will happen before long. These activities, 
brought to bear on library needs, can prove 
as valuable points of direction. 

5. The cultural climate will vary with 
each school. In our location polo, horse and 
motor racing, golf, tennis, yachting, and 
aviation, are strong interests. Personal ob- 
servation will determine most of these with- 
out waiting for verbal requests. 

But the ever deepening influences of the 
movie and radio should not be overlooked. 
We recently bought a dozen plays that are 
or have currently been on the silver screen, 
for two classes reading plays because of the 
already stimulated interest. Here was moti- 
vation made to order. We are doing the 
same with biographies and books on his 
tory, science and social studies. The men- 
tion of a book on the radio brings a re 
sponse from the student body. 

We have to evaluate the needs created 
by the social milieu more critically than in 
the case of the other four factors—but we 
cannot turn a deaf ear to them. 

By these five methods—examination of it- 
terest cores, teachers’ requests, students’ de 
mands, extra-curricular activities and the 
cultural climate—we arrive at a knowledge 
of our needs. The satisfying of these needs 
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lies to some extent in the realm of library 
sience—a knowledge of reference tools, of 
slective and comprehensive lists, of book 
catalogs, of agencies of information. There 
are three considerations in purchasing that 
we particularly follow. 

1. The budget allotted for books should 
be spent throughout the year as it is needed, 
instead of in one lump sum in June, or 
sidom, in September. This allows for the 
purchase of new, significant books and ma- 
terials, and for books that meet new de- 
mands of units at the point of greatest in- 
terest. Also, both teachers and students are 
interested in what the rest of the world 
dasses as “‘best sellers”. A flexible buying 
policy allows this freedom. 

2. The awareness of what is new and 
worthwhile is aided by consulting many 
sources—book sections of magazines and 
newspapers, catalogs of publishing houses, 
lists found in professional magazines, bulle- 
tins obtainable from the NEA, PEA, ALA, 
and state groups, forecasts of coming movies 
from the Motion Picture & The Family 
magazine—including the column “Grist for 
the Librarian’s Mill’, Booklist Books, Book 
Review Digest, ““Verticle File”, Educational 
Film Catalog, etc. 

3. The personal examination of materials 
wherever possible is best. Frankly I do not 
trust reviews to determine whether or not a 
book costing from $2.50 to $5 should be 
added to the library. As far as I know no 
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reviewing medium has attempted to give 
the specific use of books that are on the 
adult level, yet are suited for senior high 
school. 

Of course, many schools resort in a kind 
of desperation to such measures as making 
of notebooks on specific subjects for par- 
ticular levels. We are gathering into large 
scrapbooks, clippings, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures on safety, food, health, and other 
junior-high-school cores. 

Classes or small groups may write a book 
using clippings, pictures, articles, and orig- 
inal material. One class has already com- 
piled a bulky Volume One of “Understand- 
ing America”, which with its succeeding 
volumes will be a valuable and permanent 
contribution to the school. 

Files of supplementary material gathered 
by teachers and students may be developed 
—pamphlets and pictures gathered from the 
government, states, cities, travel bureaus, or- 
ganizations, etc. Much of this is free but 
money can be safely invested in this so- 
called ephemeral material that sometimes 
is the best type of thing available. 

Keeping the school informed of what is 
happening—and why—is the greatest respon- 
sibility of the progressive school library. It 
leads into bewildering paths. But we can 
make headway by knowing our needs and 
ever expanding our sources of supply. Ohne 
hast aber ohne rast (without hurry but 
without delay) should be our motto. 


te 
' Psychology 


By DorotHy W. ANDERSON 


It knows why babies cry and when 
We should ignore, when heed ‘em, 
Cajoles young satans nine and ten 
And bids us gently lead ‘em... . 


It fixes Greek in plastic minds 
(See Oedipus, a complex) 
Examines skulls, elastic finds 
The concave and the convex. 


Declaring man to be machine 

It classifies our motions, 

Dissects our hormones, thyroid, spleen, 
And tells us whence dour notions. 


Of modern wonders in our land 
Psychology’s the late-most. 

It waives parental countermand; 
Of knowledge it’s the gate-post. 





Thornburn Funior High’s Campaign Built 
HOMEROOM LIBRARIES 


By A. H. LAUCHNER 


HE CENTRAL library in many schools is 

y pad much more than a “glorified class- 
room”—a “made-over” affair. Such is the 
case in the school the writer serves. The li- 
brary is a small room capable of seating no 
more than fifty children. Since the school 
has no regular librarian, one of the class- 
room teachers looks after the central library 
as best she may, with other duties demand- 
ing much of her time and attention. 

Because of such limited facilities and serv- 
ices, the growth and development of the 
central library has been slow. Not many stu- 
dents have made use of it, and the school 
has had its “hands tied” by the lack of room 
and the lack of adequate supervision. 

Two years ago a campaign to build up 
homeroom libraries was launched. Since the 
central library was not adapted to serve the 
needs of the entire student body, it was de- 
cided to make each homeroom in the school 
a miniature library. Fiction was to be 
stressed, 

Children in the school were asked to look 
over their own personal collections at home 


~ — 


Epiror’s Note: This program for build- 
ing homeroom libraries resulted from the 
situation of an inadequate central school li- 
brary. One of the outcomes of the new plan 
was increased patronage of the school and 
the town libraries. Mr. Lauchner, principal 
of the Thornburn Junior High School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, reports that the homeroom 
libraries have attracted attention all over 
the state, and have created a demand for ad- 
dresses on the subject, which is filled by Miss 
Charlotte Hatch, a member of the faculty 
who had much to do with the plan. 


and to bring to homerooms such books a 
they would be willing to donate. The re 
sponse was immediate—more than 800 books 
came in during the two-week period allotted 
to the enterprise. Last fall 400 additional 
books were brought by the new crop of 
seventh graders. 

One of the first problems that arose in 
connection with the project was that of a 
place to put the books. Several homerooms 
solved this problem by having committees 
of boys construct book racks. Other rooms 
built shelving. Some rooms arranged their 
books neatly on window ledges. The guiding 
thought in all arrangements was that the 
books were to be easily accessible. Children 
were to be literally surrounded by books. 

A second problem was that of caring for 
the books. Each room adopted its own 
method. Homeroom librarians were selected, 
posters were made, homeroom discussions 
were held, and slogans were placed on black- 
boards. All books were properly labeled, to 
show the name of the homeroom, the name 
of the donor, and the number of the book. 

A third, and a very important problem, 
was that of rating books that were brought. 
As one may well imagine, with books being 
brought from various homes it was only na 
tural that many unsuited to the junior-high- 
school level would find their way to home 
room shelves. 

From the beginning, it was understood 
by all children that homerooms would te 
serve the right to reject such books as they 
might not wish to have in their collections. 
Members of each homeroom set about t 
“rate” their respective collections. Each 
homeroom classified its books on the basis 
of criteria set up by the group. 
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CAMPAIGN BuILT HOMEROOM LIBRARIES 


All books were put into groups rated 
“excellent”, “good”, or “fair”. Those con- 
sidered below fair in ranking were dis- 
carded, there being some three hundred of 
these. 

The boys and girls of one particular home- 
room decided that good books should meet 
these requirements: 


1. Does the book hold the reader's interest 


throughout? 
2. Are there new and interesting words and ex- 
pressions to be found in it? 
3. Are there admirable characters in the story? 
4. Are there thoughts worthy of remembering? 
5. Is the book suited to the age of junior-high- 
school boys and girls? 


With the introduction of homeroom li- 
braries came the all-important problem of 
raising standards of reading. The school set 
out to encourage children to make their 
slections from among those books rated 
highest. Several homerooms kept accurate 
records of books read by members of the 
group. As a result, there arose keen competi- 
tion among students to read books most in 
favor. The reading of good books became a 
popular pastime. Homeroom teachers were 
happy to discover that more and more boys 
and girls, accustomed to the Alger series type 
of reading, were turning to Heidi, Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm, Treasure Island, and 
The Little Minister. 

The fact that children read many home- 
room books before and after school hours, 
during the lunch hour, during free reading 
time, and at other odd moments, afforded 
homeroom sponsors many opportunities to 
study tastes and interests. This made for 
excellent guidance in the matter of reading 
habits and interests. 

What may be accomplished through the 
we of homeroom libraries? As weeks have 
gone by, members of our faculty have been 
led to believe that the home room library 
may well accomplish these things: 


1. Improved reading habits may be developed in 
boys and girls. 
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2. Standards for selecting reading material may be 
raised for some. 

3- Increased use of both the central school library 
and the city library may be brought about as a 
result of the activity in the homeroom. 

4. Certain social benefits may be realized as pupils 
participate in this project. 

5. Effective guidance may be more fully achieved 
through the use by teachers of student interests 
revealed in the reading of books. 


A recent survey conducted in the school 
revealed these facts: 

1. Approximately 90% of the student body have 
read one or more homeroom books. 

2. Several students who reported themselves 
among the go% indicated that they had never read 
any books prior to entering junior high school. 

§- Two-thirds of the students in the school in- 
dicated that homeroom libraries had increased their 
desire to read. Of the number who answered this 
question in the negative, several stated that they 
had always loved to read. 

4. Scores of children reported that they had 
checked out books from the central library or city 
library after having started them in homerooms. 


From the outset, it had been suggested 
that children be allowed to read homeroom 
books at times during the school day when 
their regular school work was completed. It 
soon became apparent that many children 
read books even when lessons were incom- 
plete. 

This raised a question. Might it not be 
possible that certain children would profit 
more through such reading than through 
the preparation of lessons for which they 
care little or nothing? Teachers are not in 
agreement on this subject. It seems apparent 
that teachers of regular subjects and home- 
room teachers must needs codperate to the 
end that a fair balance between preparation 
of lessons and reading of good books be 
maintained. 

One thing is certain—with books on every 
hand, children will read if they get a chance. 
Books compete with studies! Classroom 
teachers are challenged to make their sub- 
ject areas of such interest that children will 
respond. If the subject loses and the books 
win, who shall say there is loss? 








Western Mass. Small-School Tournament Develops 


Good SPORTSMANSHIP 


By RALPH W. HASKINS 


HEN over 18,000 people assemble in 
five days for an event in a small town; 
when that event has been held with in- 
creasing success for ten years; when practi- 
cally 100 per cent of many high-school stu- 
dent bodies actively and enthusiastically 
participate in the same extracurricular ac- 
tivity—many of them students who have 
never participated in any other; when all 
this is true, then there must be a story to 
tell about the idea behind it and its growth. 
At the Massachusetts State College cage 
in Amherst during the first week of March 
1937, the Western Massachusetts Small 
High-School Basketball Tournament in 
five evenings showed a paid attendance of 
17,898. Since there were large numbers of 
competitors, officials, ushers, and the press, 
the total actual attendance approached 
19,000. 

On what is this little contest founded, 
that over 5000 people should crowd into its 
final night? The whole idea is simple and 
not particularly new. Three quotations 
will show it. 

From the General Information sheet for 
the Tenth Tourney: 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “Sportsmanship, not 
championship—and health first,’ are the 
real objectives of the Western Massachusetts 
basketball tournament for small high 
schools, which is discussed in this article. 
The author reports many inquiries from 
other sections and other states, where 
groups of schools are considering adoption 
of this plan. Mr. Haskins is principal of the 
Amherst High School, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Objectives: A sanely planned tourna 
ment for evenly matched teams giving the 
smaller schools of Western Massachusetts 
an opportunity of receiving the educational 
advantages accruing from tournament play, 
for which, prior to the inauguration of this 
tourney in 1928, there was no such advan. 
tage. No attempt at a sectional champion. 
ship is contemplated. Sportsmanship, not 
championship, and health first, are the real 
objectives of the tourney. The sportsman. 
ship conduct on the part of spectators as 
well as contestants is stressed.” 

From the program for the Ninth Tour. 


ney: 

“Following is the Code of Sportsmanship 
adopted by the Tournament Committee 
which will govern the conduct at this 
tournament: 

“We consider all athletic opponents as 
guests and treat them with all the courtesy 
due friends and guests. 

“We accept all decisions of officials with- 
out question. 

“We never hiss or boo a player or an 
official. 

“We never utter abusive or irritating re- 
marks from the sidelines. 

“We applaud opponents who make good 
plays or show good sportsmanship. 

“We never attempt to rattle an opposing 
player, such as a player attempting to make 
a free throw. 

“We seek to win by fair and lawful means, 
according to the rules. 

“We do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

“We try to win without boasting and los 
without excuses. 

“We ask that every player and fan in the 
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SMALL-SCHOOL TOURNAMENT DEVELOPS Goop SPORTSMANSHIP 


hall do their level best throughout the 
tournament to codperate with us in living 
up to this code. 

“And may the best club win!” 

From the program of the Tenth Tourney: 

“The Tourney is dedicated to these con- 
victions: 

“That sport is something done for the 
fun of doing it; 

“That it ceases to be sport when it be- 
comes a business, something done for what 
there is in it; 

“That amateurism is something of the 
heart and spirit—not a matter of exact 
technical qualifications; 

“That the good manners of sport are 
fundamentally important; 

“That the code must be strictly upheld; 

“That the whole structure of sport is not 
only preserved from the absurdity of undue 
importance, but is justified by a kind of 
romance which animates it, and by the 
positive virtues of courage, patience, good 
temper, and unselfishness which are de- 
manded by the code; 

“That the exploitation of sport for profit 
kills the spirit and retains only the husk 
and semblance of the thing; 

“That the qualities of frankness, courage, 
and sincerity which mark the good sports- 
man in private life shall mark all discus- 
sions of his interests in this tournament.” 

Schoolmen have platitudinously sub- 
scribed to these ideas for years. The differ- 
ence then in this case is that something has 
been done about it. One group of educators 
has fearlessly said “No!” to the too ambi- 
tious coaches, to the barbershop athletes, to 
the press, to commercial interests, and has 
proceeded on the sole basis of the physical, 
moral, emotional, and educational good of 
the students, both players and spectators. 

Working out problems as they have arisen 
with this criterion always uppermost has 
brought about this event, which is one of 
the greatest uplifting forces in present day 
athletics and is having a marked effect on 
athletic programs and contests throughout 
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at least four of the counties of the state. 

A voting committee of school principals 
has the final word on all matters. It has 
decided, among other things, that no team 
can play twice in a day or more than three 
times in that Tournament; that the doctor 
in charge may remove any injured player 
when he believes continuance would be 
harmful; that all boys must be certified as 
fit by a physician before entry; that certain 
minor changes in the official rules will be 
followed in the interests of less strenuous 
play, and that one Tournament a year is 
enough for any team. 

It has consistently built up “spectator 
participation” in the Tournament by a 
very low admission charge (ten cents for 
students in competing schools), by enforcing 
courteous treatment by the crowd of play- 
ers and officials at all times, by encouraging 
“Tournament color” involving bands, mass 
singing, cheering demonstrations, and other 
specialties. 

Of course there have been phases of this 
program which were hard to accomplish. 
Only a keen determination backed by high 
ideals would have weathered some of the 
storms. But the committee and other school 
principals involved in the tourney have won 
out. Entire student bodies now come after 
careful preparation. Townspeople and 
other fans enter into the general spirit, and 
the whole performance is “good for the 
soul.” 

The effect of this training has been notice- 
able in regular high-school contests. The 
general tone of sportsmanship has been 
definitely raised during the past ten years. 
Applause for an opponent, quiet during a 
free throw, a helping hand to a fallen op- 
ponent, and many other practices have 
shown definite improvement. Inquiries from 
other sections and other states indicate that 
the good work may help conditions even 
farther afield. 

Various by-products or side-lines of the 
tournament have helped to add to its edu- 
cational nature. An essay and a poster con- 
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test among the students of the twelve schools The author sat in the bleachers behing 
involved; sponsorship of track and relay two youths of 20 or a bit more. It was ob SI 
contests in the spring and fall; anda scholar- viously their first experience at the Tourna. 
ship to one of the tourney participants ment. As thousands are accustomed to do 
(based on mental and moral qualifications) nightly at many another game, the taller 
are among the ventures of the committee. fan started a loud bray of disapproval. His 
A true incident from the 1936 Tourna- shorter friend dug him in the ribs. “Shy 
ment will illustrate the spirit of the affair. up, they cutcha throat here for that!” 
I 
+ W. 
. . . ° tion 0 
Books on Peace for Senior-High Libraries ucatio 
Compiled by the Syracuse Peace Council 7 
perien 
Anderson and Stallings, What Price Glory. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. cence 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, We or They? Macmillan, 1936. studer 
Barber, Frederick A., Halt! Cry the Dead. Association Press, 1935. discus: 
Barber, Frederick A., The Horror of It. Association Press, 1933. . 
Brittain, Vera, Testament of Youth. Macmillan, 1934. in the 
Butler, Smedley D., War Is a Racket. Round Table Press, 1935. of rep 
Chamberlin, William Henry, Japan Over Asia. Little, Brown, 1937. Anc 
Cobb, Humphrey, Paths of Glory. Viking Press, 1935. if stuc 
Dupuy, R. Ernest and Eliot, George Fielding, Jf War Comes. Macmillan, 1937. being ; 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Merchants of Death. Dodd, Mead, 1934. 
Engelbrecht, H. C., One Hell of a Business. McBride, 1934. probl 
Engelbrecht, H. C., Revolt Against War. Dodd, Mead, 1937. umes 1 
Gill, D. M. and Pullen, A. M., Victories of Peace. Friendship Press, 1937. than v 
Gray, Harold, Character Bad. Harper, 1934. relatic 
Gregg, Richard B., Power of Non-violence. Lippincott, 1934. will te 
Gunther, John, Inside Europe. Harper, 1937. dens 
Hagood, General Johnson, We Can Defend America. Dutton, 1937. 
Harrison, Mrs. M. E., There’s Always Tomorrow. (Autobiog.). Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. In 
Holmes, John Haynes, Jf This Be Treason. (Drama). Macmillan, 1935. educa’ 
Hughes, Charles E., Pathway of Peace. Harper, 1925. 
Irwin, Will, Propaganda and the News. McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
Millis, Walter, Road to War. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
Milne, A. A., Peace with Honour. Dutton, 1934. 
Nichols, Beverly, Cry Havoc. Doubleday, Doran, 1934. Eor 
Noyes, P. B., Pallid Giant. Revell, 1927. in sor 
Page, Kirby, Living Courageously. Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. practi 
Page, Kirby, Must We Go to War? Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. such ¢ 
Page, Kirby, National Defense. Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. essa 
Ponsonby, Arthur, M.P., Falsehood in War Time. Dutton, 1929. "Y 
Ponsonby, Arthur, M.P., Now Is the Time. Seltzer, 1926. State | 
Remarque, Erich Maria, All Quiet on the Western Front. Little, Brown, 1929. pupil: 
Russell, Bertrand, Which Way to Peace. M. Joseph, 1936. given. 
Seldes, Gilbert, Freedom of the Press. Bobbs, Merrill, 1935. studie 
Seldes, Gilbert, Sawdust Caesar. Harper, 1935. covere 
Shapiro, Harold, What Every Young Man Should Know About War. Knight, 1937. 
Simonds, Frank, Can America Stay at Home? Harper, 1931. ods bs 
Thomas, Norman, War—No Profit, No Glory, No Need. Stokes, 1935. pupil. 
Fifteen Authors, Challenge to Death. Dutton, 1935. pupil 
Ten Authors, Why Wars Must Cease. Macmillan, 1935. the ju 
is off 
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SEX EDUCATION: 


A Success in Our Social-Studies Classes 


By JAMES A. 


HENEVER secondary schools permit stu- 

dents to participate in the determina- 
tion of the social-studies curriculum, sex ed- 
ucation is almost always demanded. There 
appears to be no single field in social ex- 
perience which is more functional to adoles- 
cence than this. Any school that gives its 
students an honest choice in problems to be 
discussed will have to give some instruction 
in the physical, emotional, and moral truths 
of reproduction. 

Another course that is generally asked for, 
if students think there is any chance of its 
being given, is one dealing with the practical 
problems of marriage. Adolescents are often- 
times more deeply interested in this question 
than we suspect, for courtship and marriage 
relationships are vital problems. Marriage 
will touch most young lives more directly 
than many of the subjects now being taught. 

In some schools, however, courses in sex 
education and marriage may not be prac- 


—— i 


Eprror’s Note: The author admits that 
in some schools sex education may not be 
practical—but states that in other schools 
such courses are not only practical, but nec- 
essary. The High School of the Colorado 
State College of Education found that both 
pupils and parents wanted sex education 
given. The author, who is director of social 
studies of the school, explains the subjects 
covered in the resulting unit, and the meth- 
ods used in presenting them to the senior 
pupils. Since then, at the request of the 
pupils, sex instruction has been shifted to 
the junior-high level, and a unit on marriage 
is offered in the twelfth grade. 
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tical. In other schools such courses are not 
only practical, but necessary. In the Second- 
ary School of the Colorado State College of 
Education, an experimental situation was 
developed by which we sought to find the 
answer to three fundamental questions in 
this field: (1) Do students want such train- 
ing in social studies? (2) What procedures 
are best adapted to teaching these subjects? 
(3) What is the attitude of parents regarding 
the teaching of sex and marriage problems 
in the public schools? 

The science teacher and the social-studies 
teacher called the high-school seniors to- 
gether and discussed with them plans for a 
course on sex instruction and marriage. We 
explained to them that throughout the year 
many students had been asking us to give 
units on these problems. Since the demand 
came from them, we felt that they should 
help direct the work. 

The first detail agreed upon was that at- 
tendance in the class would be entirely op- 
tional. We knew that some students did not 
either need or want such a unit; we knew 
that others did. 

We also said that so far as we could see, 
sex and marriage were not problems re- 
stricted either to science or to social studies, 
but that the problems were by their nature 
common to both fields. We proposed, there- 
fore, to have both the science teacher and 
the social-studies teacher present to help 
teach every class. 

We also said that we thought the idea of 
teaching boys in one room and girls in 
another was both old-fashioned and poor 
psychology. And finally, we decided that for 
the purpose of experimentation we would 
launch the course in the most unfavorable 
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Sex EDUCATION 


Town Yes Town No Rural Yes Rural No Yes No 

DE Sediseneadeseeeeiaenne ° 6 15 2 15 
BOyS ...--0eseeeeceeeeeees 9 1 15 2 24 : 
errr 9 7 30 4 39 ul 

MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 

Town Yes Town No Rural Yes Rural No Yes No 
RS rere ree ts) 6 15 2 15 8 
BE. SK basdvieninedantiveves 8 2 18 4 21 6 
DE Avnwevanrias onc 8 8 28 6 36 4 


way: by not taking parents or community 
into our confidence. 

In order to evaluate the success of our pro- 
cedures, one must understand the construc- 
tion of the senior class with which we 
worked. It was composed of fifty students— 
twenty-three girls and twenty-seven boys. 
The median intelligence was 111, with a 
normal number of both brilliant and below 
average children. The median age was 
seventeen. The students came either from 
Greeley, a city of 14,000, or from rural areas 
surrounding the city. 

The division between urban and rural 
members was as follows: 


Urban girls ......... 6 
Urban boys ......... 10 


Rural girls .......... 17 
| err 17 


Fewer than half of the urban students 
came from professional families. The others 
came from shopkeeping and laboring fami- 
lies. The rural population was heavily agra- 
rian. I think one could call both the class 
itself, and the community from which it 
sprang, normal and about average. 

In a free election these students chose to 
take the units in sex education and marriage 
as shown in the above table. 

It will be seen that 39 out of 50 students 
chose to take this work. Three students of 
the eleven not electing the classes were al- 
ready studying these problems as extra work 
after school hours. The three boys who 
elected Sex Instruction but not Marriage 
later changed their minds and took the 
latter work as well. 

Most noticeable is the fact that none of 
the six urban girls elected either unit. This 


cannot be explained because of their having 
come from professional homes, because only 
one girl came from such a home. The reasons 
they gave were that they were not interested 
in these problems or that they had already 
been competently instructed. The class, 
when it first met, was composed of twenty. 
four boys and fifteen girls. 

Unfortunately, both the science teacher 
and the social-studies teacher were men. 
This had only a slight effect upon the 
course, but the participation of a woman 
teacher would obviously have been more 
nearly ideal. The discussions were started 
by the science teacher, with the social-studies 
teacher present for verification of material 
or for helpful comment. The science teacher 
gave five general talks, each of which was 
followed by discussion. Problems dealt with 
were: 

The function of sex 

The human reproductive system 

The facts of reproduction 

The psychology and physiology of sex 

Venereal disease 

Instruction was definite, non-technical, a 
complete as possible, and illustrated with 
charts and graphs. The reproductive sys 
tems of both the male and the female were 
explained in simple, practical language. The 
nature of reproduction was explained from 
fertilization of the ovum to the techniques 
of birth. The facts of venereal disease were 
explained honestly and dispassionately. 

Each discussion started with a thirty-min- 
ute lecture and was followed by a half hour 
of open discussion from the floor. Frequently 
questions that might seem embarrassing 
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were submitted in writing. Vital questions 
like masturbation, menstruation, preg- 
nancy, and birth control were discussed. 

The social-studies teacher then took 
charge of the class and led five discussions, 
each prefaced by a scientific and factual 
statement of from twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes. The topics were: 

Why do people get married? 
Courtship 

Happy married life 
Unhappy married life 
Successful family life 

The headings of these talks indicate 
rather plainly the subjects that were dis- 
cussed. A serious attempt was made to find 
the rational place that sex plays and should 
play in happy married life. Much time was 
spent discussing other aspects of marriage 
one should consider when selecting a life 
companion. As might be expected, there was 
more open discussion in this phase of the 
work than in Sex Instruction, and there were 
fewer written questions. So far as we can 
know, none of the persistent problems that 
worry young people when they think of mar- 
riage were omitted. 

What was the observed response of the 
thirty-nine pupils in the class? 

(1) Attendance, although optional, was 
perfect. 

(2) Attention to the speakers and to the 
discussion was constant and apparently in- 
telligent. The tone of the classroom was 
sober but not sanctimonious. 
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(3) About fifty per cent of the class par- 
ticipated in group discussions. 

(4) Many students read books on the sub- 
ject outside of the class, in spite of the fact 
that regular classes in social studies and 
science were meeting as usual. 

(5) Many students told us privately how 
much practical information they received 
from the discussions. 

(6) Four students came to us to discuss 
plans for their prospective marriages. 

(7) Several parents visited us _ subse- 
quently to thank us for the good we had 
done their children. 

On the final day of the experiment we 
placed eleven questions on the board and 
distributed paper. We asked each student to 
write an essay on what he thought of the 
experiment, referring in a general way to 
our questions. He was not called upon to 
answer any one specific question. The essays 
were then turned over, anonymously, to a 
secretary, who tabulated the contents. The 
responses of the three students working out 
of class are included in this table. 

The only necessary interpretive comment 
is that we subsequently interviewed most of 
the students for the purpose of obtaining 
a more specific answer to the question of 
parental reactions. Under direct questioning 
forty students replied that their parents 
either approved heartily or had no serious 
objections. In fact, we received much favor- 
able comment from parents. Several asked 
us to lend them the books we were using. 


Question Yes No No Reply 

i ME CRIED 6. onasesndscrenscssnsvcdscdcovecnccsones 1 $5 6 
Should there be separate classes for boys and girls? ................-+.200+. 3 39 ° 
ey Guneines CHUNG GEE CRO WOEEP. . 0 ccc sc ccc cscs cccsecsccccscessces re) 42 ° 
Should there have been more student participation? ..................-.... 32 2 8 
Should outside authorities, some of them women, have been brought in?.... 34 3 5 
I Ns. vc ccasescsevaccseusssseceecceeseses 18 6 18 
Were the problems discussed important?..................00.0eeeeeeeeeeee 35 o 7 
Neen eT sn son cadet SWade ihe eine Ren ne ath 20 2 20 
Did your parents approve? (Four did not ask their parents) ................ 24 2 12 
i cadae ied cabnnee seiensednndsebensoncact 29 1 12 
When should the work have been given? 

es ion ids cnet sede cavessesieneseen 3 

oc ceases Ane ecetesaneedeia yan 6 

rE 9s 50s cebancvechsreeresenenssdscesress 19 

nin ee ciwaceeesséenvsevestsuacadsnee 10 


No answer 
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We received absolutely no complaints di- 
rectly from parents. 

Students, in their essays referred to only 
two unfavorable parental reactions. They 
were: “My parents thought that these prob- 
lems were much too vulgar to be discussed 
in a mixed group” and “My parents’ reac- 
tion was somewhat down on the idea at first, 
but later I think they understood better.” 
In oral questioning we discovered that the 
latter family ultimately approved. 

We do not claim that this is a typical com- 
munity reaction. A response of forty-one to 
one in favor of sex education would prob- 
ably not be common throughout the United 
States. We do believe, however, that the 
bogeyman of parental interference in func- 
tional education is grossly over-exaggerated. 
We found that this group of parents was 
thankful to us for having done a necessary 
job in a competent way. 

Later on, in a similar experiment with 
the eighth and ninth grades, our school had 
similar results: Only one parent in forty- 
three objected, and then not even to the 
extent of asking her son not to take the unit. 

“When I told my parents of the class,” 
wrote one student, “they thought it was a 
wonderful thing. They thought that every 
student, before he leaves school, should be 
given this information.” “My parents 
thought it was a grand course.” “I believe 
that many of our parents would have been 
very glad if they had had an opportunity 
like this when they were our age.” “I have 
learned a lot by talking to my parents about 
it.” 

“My parents liked the idea of treating 
them as school subjects.” “My parents be- 
lieve these classes are very valuable and 
wished that they had had a chance in their 
high school to have a class of this type.” 
“My parents think this is a good way to get 
young people to understand problems of 
sex and marriage.” And so on, throughout 
the thirty-eight responses. 

Quite frankly, we expected some unfavor- 
able reactions when we started our work. 
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The splendid expressions of thanks that 
came from parents quite unarmed us. We 
believe that most American communities 
will eventually react in this same way if 
sane teachers teach these fields. One student 
summed it up by saying, “The folks thought 
it was a good idea.” 

The students themselves, as the chart of 
their answers shows, were completely enthu- 
siastic. We actually had not one major com- 
plaint, except that the course was far too 
short to permit enough discussion from the 
floor. ; 

Among the comments we received were: 
“I believe that the past two weeks has 
brought me the best education I have got 
out of high school. It has given me some. 
thing that I have never had told to me and 
probably would have had to discover for 
myself later in life.” “I have gotten more 
common sense out of this course than I have 
from any other course that has lasted so 
brief a time as two weeks.” 

Should a high-school course in sex educa- 
tion always be taught in mixed groups? We 
do not know, but we do believe our study 
shows that it can be done successfully. Many 
of the fine results that sprang from this 
work were due to the fact that boys and 
girls discussed these vital problems together. 

One student expressed it in this way: “Sex 
instruction and marriage problems could 
not be taught in a better manner than in 
a mixed group. Sometime in life we are 
going to have to face these problems to 
gether, and not alone.” 

Another student hit the nail on the head 
by saying: “The problem of having a mixed 
group was important after we learned that 
sex education is nothing immoral. I didn't 
know this before.” “If we had divided the 
groups, the girls would not have had the 
boys’ opinions and the boys wouldn't have 
had the girls’ views on these problems.” 

And finally, “In this type of study where 
both sexes were concerned, divided groups 
would have been little short of a tragedy. 
After the conventional barriers were broken 
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down, after the students forgot that there 
were social codes forbidding decent discus- 
sion of such a topic, the sex education class 
became an instructional course.” 

A problem of method that concerns any- 
one setting up a class in sex education is: 
Shall we teach by the discussion method? 
One's first impulse is to take the easy way 
out and lecture, whereas the students would 
probably prefer and profit by the discussion 
method. Our students apparently would 
have preferred much more open class discus- 
sion than we were able to provide. In the 
limited time at our disposal, we could per- 
mit only brief, half-hour discussion periods. 

Students observed: “Something should be 
done to increase student participation.” “I 
think if we had had more time for the two 
problems, student participation would have 
increased.” “Student participation was just 
beginning to come to a head.” 

Throughout many of the replies one can 
read the hesitancy that naturally attended 
open discussion; but one can also read in 
every response excepting two, the fact that 
the students themselves wanted more time 
on the problems so that each question could 
have been thrashed out in open forum. 

Sometimes revealing notes were added as 
postscripts to the answers. 

One student wrote: “If students about 
the sophomore age were taught the facts 
of sexual relations, there would be a great 
deal of unhappiness prevented. Students of 
this age are maturing both physically and 
sexually. Their desires are developing; they 
become conscious of these desires, and being 
ignorant of sex, often their innocence leads 
to unhappiness.” 

Another wrote, “We discussed problems 
that we could not discuss with our parents.” 
“My friends of my own age in other schools 
were very interested in all we learned be- 
cause they did not know the facts.” “All my 
fiends thought we were lucky to learn about 
such things.” 

In offering the tentative conclusions we 
tached concerning the validity of this work, 
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we know that our findings are in no sense 
universal in their applicability. We wish to 
stress that what we say refers to the fifty 
students in one school in one American city. 

We do feel sure that the table of student 
responses printed with this article justifies 
these conclusions concerning our school: 

(1) The need is both felt and great. (2) 
Boys and girls should be taught in non- 
segregated groups. (3) Sex education should 
probably be taught in the junior high 
school. Marriage should probably be dis- 
cussed later. (4) Techniques in which open 
discussion dominates are probably best. 

(5) The scientific spirit should prevail in 
all discussion. (6) Men and women should 
coéperate in leading the class. (7) A volun- 
tary basis for entering the class should be 
maintained. (8) Opposing, correlating, and 
substantiating viewpoints should be pre- 
sented. (9) Most parents will probably thank 
the school for offering such instruction. 

Concerning the second of the main ques- 
tions we sought to answer in setting up this 
experiment—“What procedures are best 
adapted to teaching these subjects?”—We 
have little definite information so far. Our 
school is continuing its experimentation in 
method in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
twelfth grades. Within a year the science 
department of the school should be able to 
offer statistical evidence of the value of one 
method over another. 

Our faculty has agreed upon one tech- 
nique, however: A public school should use 
some course-title other than the ill-favored 
“Sex Education”. We now call our work 
“Units in Bio-social Relationships”. The 
author does not approve of the terminology, 
but defers to other judges who understand 
public opinion better than he. 

Concerning our first objective—“Do stu- 
dents want such training in social studies?” 
—we think we can prove that they do. 

Concerning the last objective—“What is 
the attitude of parents?”—we are glad to 
report that our parents, at least, are highly 
coéperative. 


EDUCATORS 


A satire on 
professional argot 


IN WONDERLAND 


By WILFRED EBERHART 


“These are but wild and whirling words, 
my lord.”—Hamlet 


vERY profession does it. The physician 
E tells you to open your mouth and say 
“Ah”, puts his stethoscope against your 
heart, takes your pulse by a stop watch, 
and says solemnly but kindly, “You have 
a touch—just a touch, mind you—of cach- 
exia, but you'll have to be careful. Umm-m, 
five dollars, please.” 

As the lawyer draws up his document, he 
embellishes it at intervals with in loco 
parentis, anno Domini, and cum privilegio, 
and tops it off with sealing wax and ribbon, 
so that you'll know just by looking at it 
that no cadging second cousin will ever 
break your will. 

The educator, inasmuch as he lacks such 
professional physical equipment as pallets 
and sealing wax and is inclined to look 
down his nose at Latin, takes a different 
tack. He turns to the English language and 
selects as his own, certain wraith-like ab- 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: The author of “Through 
Darkest Lingo-Land”, which appeared in 
our September 1936, issue, has written this 
article as a sequel. Dr. Eberhart ts assistant 
professor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and research associate on the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Evaluation 
in the Eight Year Study. He states that “The 
urgent needs of pupils will continue to be 
overlooked as long as educators expend their 
energies on excursions into an Alice-in- 
Wonderland world where airy pedagogical 
abstractions parade as realities.” 


stractions, preferably at least four syllables 
in length, which nobody understands but 
which everybody finds dazzling. 

Now if the educator’s penchant for re 
sounding polysyllables resulted in even a 
modest improvement in the status of the 
profession, there might be some justification 
for his conjuring with words. 

The teacher’s lot, from an economic and 
social standpoint, is not an especially blessed 
one. If he is fortunate, he makes as much 
money as a milkman, and is invited to join 
the local lodge of the Elks. He is generally 
regarded by his next-door neighbors as 
slightly queer, interested as he is in such 
irrelevant matters as the rhyme scheme 
of the English sonnet, the dates of the 
reign of Rameses II, and the Pythagorean 
theorem, in a world that places greater 
store by stock-market quotations and Satur- 
day-afternoon foursomes. 

It is natural and right that the educator 
should desire to see his chosen profession 
regarded with somewhat greater respect by 
his fellowmen. But devoutly though this 
consummation may be wished, it will never 
be realized by the process of making edu- 
cation unintelligible. 

It will never be achieved by the with 
drawal of the educator from the hurly 
burly of flesh-and-blood actuality to verbal- 
istic private worlds, where, safe from the 
buffetings of chance and circumstance, he 
dreams his pedagogical dreams and follows 
the will-o’-the-wisp of words wherever his 
fancy chooses. 

Something very similar to this has, un 
fortunately, occurred in education. In the 
past ten or fifteen years a veritable jungle 
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of academic terminology has grown up all 
over the landscape, and it takes a deter- 
mined teacher indeed to cut his way through 
this growth and come to some understand- 
ing of modern educational tendencies. 

More often than not the teacher gives 
up the struggle in despair, uttering male- 
dictions on the heads of those who have 
thus abused language as an instrument of 












































































































les communication, and thereafter eschews edu- 
ut cational publications in favor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Lloyd Douglas novels. 
re- These, whatever their limitations, are at 
a least written in a style that is sufficiently 
he comprehensible to insure attention. 
on In their pages the student of education 
does not come upon integrated human or- 
ind ganisms, but upon men and women. There 
sed im't a frequency polygon or a semi-inter- 
ach quartile range lurking in every other para- 
oin gaph. There are no scientific constructs or 
ally operational concepts that suddenly pop up 
a and say “Boo!” 
uch The literature of education is character- 
pme ied by a number of peculiarities, the most 
the revelatory of which may be called the big 
cm bow-wow strain. This is exemplified by the 
ater practice of describing simple operations by 
tur means of words of awesome proportions. 
Thus, the process of adding two and two, 
ator which primary pupils customarily engage 
sion in without grave difficulty, is referred to 
t by by the mathematics expert as manipulating 
this number facts. 
Lever When the first-graders join hands and 
edu- aavort about the classroom Christmas tree 
they are being inducted into the principles 
with- of eurythmics. 
hurly If the high-school literature teacher as- 
erbal: tigns Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” at the 
n the § ume time that the biology class is studying 
¢, he Bf the domestic habits of our little feathered 
allows fiends, the act is known as a furtherance 
er his of correlation. 
The student who uses the ungrammatical 
Ss, Ul 


‘this here” in place of the more decorous 
“this” is adjudged to be guilty of syntactical 
redundance. 
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These are among the milder examples of 
this stylistic tendency, because when an edu- 
cator with a high-voltage vocabulary really 
lets himself go, hyphenated words of awe- 
inspiring size come tumbling out—such as 
bio-socio-psychological aspects of regression 
—and the air waves are agitated as by 
Olympian thunder. 

A second engaging characteristic of the 
language of education may be called the 
sleight-of-hand tendency, the now-you-see- 
‘em-now-you-don’t practice. This entails the 
introduction of a new term to describe an 
educational departure, and the subsequent 
employment of a whole series of other new 
terms to designate variations of the same 
thing. 

Thus in September, let us say, Committee 
A issues a report urging that a closer rela- 
tionship be established among the various 
courses offered in schools. The general term 
employed in referring to the proposed re- 
form is correlation. In October, Committee 
B, strong on the scent of the same idea, 
publishes the results of its findings on the 
need for articulation. 

In November, Professor X addresses a 
sectional meeting of the state teachers’ as- 
sociation, stressing the importance of co- 
6rdination. In December, Professor Y, 
whose fertile mind has been analyzing the 
terms for three months, declares that cor- 
relation, articulation, and coérdination are 
essentially mechanical artifices and that the 
crying need in education is for the dynamic 
fusion of academic courses. 

By this time Committee C swings into 
action, pointing out that all previous sug- 
gestions savor of traditionalism, and that 
nothing less than the integration of all of 
the pupils’ activities will fill the bill. 

Professor Z then publishes an authorita- 
tive monograph, supplied with multitudi- 
nous footnotes for textual adornment and 
for terror, indicating that in his judgment 
the present climate of opinion is favorable 
to the orchestration of the hitherto unre- 
lated elements in the curriculum. 
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All over the nation, at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, at child-study clubs, at educational 
conventions, panel discussions are formed 
to define, analyze, and weigh with appropri- 
ate academic caution the advantages and 
limitations of the several viewpoints. Nouns 
and verbs and adjectives and participles are 
shuffled and reshuffled, criteria and objec- 
tives are assembled and dismantled, frames 
of references are put together and yanked 
apart, and usually it is sagely decided that 
while there are schematic difficulties the 
basic philosophy of the idea is tenable. 

A third characteristic, one bearing at 
least a passing resemblance to the two previ- 
ously mentioned, involves the use of ghostly 
pedagogical generalities. In the field of poli- 
tics, such words were christened “weasel 
words” by Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
irked by the tactics of his enemies in apply- 
ing the terms “radical”, “socialistic”, and 
the like to certain of his social reforms. 
They are the words from which all sense 
has been sucked by the devious method of 
applying them indiscriminately to all man- 
ner of different things. 

Thus, if one does not care for the unit 
plan devised by Authority Jones, one may 
intimate that Jones’s writings have an un- 
fortunate dogmatic flavor and are really de- 
signed to indoctrinate unsuspecting readers. 
If one does not approve of the mathematics 
text written by Authority Smith, one may 
label his exercises mechanical drill, and let 
the matter rest there. 

Thus is all argument summarily dis- 
missed, and the careful examination of 
specifics is replaced by the device of apply- 
ing verbalistic tags. That the term progres- 
sive education is employed to cover a 
tremendous range of educational experi- 
mentation is obvious to any observer who 
has ever stepped inside two or more schools 
where the ferment of change is at work. 

This, however, does not prevent the use 
of the term as though it represented a very 
definite entity, and sometimes applicants 
for teaching positions are asked to declare 
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whether they are “for” or “against” pro. 
gressive education, even though one party 
to the conversation may be thinking of 
kindergarten children kicking the teacher 
on the shins and the other thinking of 
high-school students earnestly at work in 
a chemistry laboratory. 

Among a host of other easy generalities 
that are often so employed as to prevent 
the communication of meaning and to be 
cloud thought may be mentioned the fol. 
lowing: the conventional school, core course, 
project method, guidance, activity school, 
child-centered curriculum, academic free. 
dom, functional teaching, character-build- 
ing, intellectual discipline, general educa 
tion, transfer of training, motivation, pupil 
needs, fads and frills, and the fundamentals. 
And you might as well try to ensnare the 
moonlight as to seek to find some common 
materials and methods those words stand 
for in the educational literature of today. 

This situation would be unfortunate at 
any time, but it is particularly depressing 
during an era of educational storm and 
stress to find verbalism flourishing like the 
green bay tree. There is no group of per 
sons more eager for guidance and counsel 
in their work than public-school teacher. 

There are educational reforms that need 
to be undertaken. There are teachers mak- 
ing six hundred dollars a year whose salaries 
should be doubled or trebled. There are 
textbooks written twenty years ago which 
should be replaced. 

There are courses like Latin and trig 
onometry which should be offered only to 
small, carefully selected groups of pupils. 
There are national problems, such as the 
presence of several million unemployed 
workers, that must be studied in secondary 
schools. 

It is no very cynical reflection to state 
that these urgent needs will continue to b 
overlooked as long as educators expend 
their energies on excursions into an Alice 
in-Wonderland world where airy pedagog- 
cal abstractions parade as realities. 
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What secondary-school pupils think of 


PUPIL 


ACTIVITIES 


A report on one phase of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


UPIL ACTIVITIES, sometimes unfortunate- 

ly designated extra-curricular activities, 
are generally considered an essential feature 
of a well rounded secondary school today. 
How many such activities should there be 
in a school? How extensively do pupils ac- 
tually participate in them? How valuable to 
the individual is such participation? What 
types of activities give the greatest satisfac- 
tion? 

For assistance in measuring and evaluat- 
ing the factors which distinguish a superior 
shool from an inferior school, the Codpera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards 
has sought the answers to these questions. 

One means of securing significant answers 
was to ask the pupils themselves. The Co- 
dperative Study has secured such answers 
from more than 17,000 pupils in 198 repre- 
sentative secondary schools in all parts of 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of this article will 
learn the judgments of more than 17,000 
pupils in 198 high schools in all parts of the 
country on the activity programs of their 
whools. This article is based upon an in- 
wstigation made by the Codperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. The Coéperative 
Sudy is a joint undertaking of the six re- 
gional associations of colleges and second- 
try schools—New England, Middle States, 
North Central, Southern, Northwest, and 
Western. Doctor Eells is codrdinator of the 


program. 


the country.1 Approximately two-thirds of 
these pupils were juniors, one-sixth seniors, 
and one-sixth sophomores. 

As far as possible answers were secured 
from a random choice of approximately 100 
members of the junior class in each school. 
When the schools were too small to furnish 
100 juniors, equal numbers of sophomores 
and seniors were included to make up, as 
far as possible, the desired number. 

In connection with other information se- 
cured from them, each of these pupils was 
asked to fill out a blank giving his individual 
reaction to various aspects of school life and 
certain factors closely related to it. Four of 
these questions dealt with pupil activities 
and were phrased as follows: 

1. What do you think about the number of pupil 
activities available to you in your school? 

Too many About right number Not enough 

2. How much have you participated in pupil ac- 
tivities this year? 

Too much About right amount 

None at all ‘ 


3. How valuable to you has been your participa- 
tion in pupil activities this year? 
Very valuable Some _ Very little 


Not enough 


No value 


* The ene Study carefully selected 200 
e 


schools, for the most part on a proportional basis, 
taking into consideration the following factors: geo- 
graphical distribution, control (public or private), en- 
rollment, racial groups served, form of organization, 
type of community served, type of program offered, 
sex of pupils enrolled, denominational growth, and 
status (boarding or day school). For special local 
reasons two of the schools, one public and one pri- 
vate, did not participate in the phase of the Study 
reported in this article. For a general description of 
the Codperative Study, its purpose and methods, see 
E. D. Grizzell, “Coéperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards”, North Central Association Quar- 
terly (July 1937), 12: 34-44. 
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470 The CLEARING HousE 
Taste I 
JupcmeEnts or Pupits on NumsBer or Pupit Activities In THEIR ScHOOLS 
Percentage of replies 
Percentage 
About of 
Group Number right Basa P = ve ; No possible 
number y —~ reply Score 
3 2 Z 
eee: 17,246 66.3% 3.4% 29.4% 0.9% 79.1 Torat 
By Type: T 
Public I 44 bancdeews 14,950 64.9 3-3 30.9 0.9 78.1 fees 
Private school........... 2,296 75.0 4-4 19.8 °.8 85.2 Priva 
By Sex 5 
Boys 8,424 66.6 4.1 28.4 0.9 79.5 — 
I ae he ala aa a 8,822 66.0 2.8 30.3 oO. 78.6 Gels. 
By Mentat Levet: M 
Very superior............ 1,215 72.0 4-5 22.6 0.9 83.2 = ag 
EE Bards tines cuca 41449 70.4 4-1 24.9 0.6 81.9 onde 
Oe rene 6,180 66.2 3.2 29.7 0.9 78.9 _ 
Inferior. tee eeeeeeenenees 4,302 61.5 2.9 34-7 0.9 75.7 iaferk 
re 1, 100 63.2 2.9 32.4 1.5 77.1 Vary i 
By Crass By Cua: 
Nit cna vavesnaus 2,712 64.0 3-3 32.2 0.5 77:3 Serine 
ESS aera 11,571 66.3 3-7 28.6 0.9 79.5 Junior 
Sophomores. ............ 3,063 66.4 2.6 30.0 1.0 78.9 Sopho 
4. What pupil activity this year has given you satisfied than those lower in the scale of 
greatest satisfaction? mental ability. No significant differences are 
noted when the replies are grouped by - 
NuMBER OF PupiL ACTIVITIES SS ee 
: classes, although the juniors tend to be 
A summary of the judgments of the 17,246 slightly better satisfied than are seniors or 
pupils in response to the first question is sophomores. 
shown in Table I. Of the group as a whole, In order to secure a single index of satis 
two thirds feel that the number of pupil faction for each school involved in the study, : 
activities av ailable in their schools is about and to facilitate comparisons between indi- ne 
rn now. A small minority (3.4 per cent) vidual schools as well as between the various BrTvr1 
_ that there are too many, while a coli- groups summarized in Table I, a “percent _ 
siderable number, almost go per cent, think age of possible score” has been computed en 
that there are not enough. by giving a weight of g to all replies of ] BrSex 
A still larger pooperton (75 per cent) of “about right number”, 2 to “too many’, Boys. 
pupils in the private schools feel satisfied and ; to “not enough”, on the theory thatit ™. 
with the present number of activities. There jg better to have a surplus than a deficieny [| ByMew 
are no significant differences in the judg- put still better to have just the right num- Very s 
ments of boys and girls. ber a 
be me oop wpypeniny ” —— by@ — The total possible score on the number fer 
psychological test,? are considerably better o¢ pupil activities for a school or a group of ery i 
*For a report of this phase of the Codperative schools or pupils then would be three times Br Cas 
Study of Secondary School Standa ds see W CE ll ip Senior: 
j y- r . C. Eells, : i 
“The Scholastic Ability of Secondary School Pupils”, the number of replies, and the percentage _ 
Educational Record, January 1937, 18: 53-67. of this possible score actually secured is the Soohos 
_, 
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Taste Il 
Jupcments or Pupits on Extent or THEIR Participation 1n Pupit Activities 
Percentage of replies 
Percentage 
About None of 
Group Number right — Not ; at No possible 
amount — aay all reply score 
3 2 I o 
Ee ee 17,246 46.1 3-5 40.9 8.7 0.8 62.5 
By Tye: 
Public school............ 14,950 44-5 3-4 41.8 9.5 0.8 61.2 
Private school........... 2,296 56.1 4-4 35-4 3-5 0.6 71.3 
By Sex 
0 ere 8,424 45.6 4-3 40.0 9.3 0.8 62. 
ee Dib wan ss waiendes 8,822 46.5 2.7 41.8 8.2 0.8 62.7 
By Menta Levet 
Very superior............ 1,215 53-9 7-3 34-4 4-0 0.4 70.6 
eee 4,449 49.2 5.4 38.3 6.7 0.4 65.9 
ee 6,180 45-3 2.8 42.0 9.1 0.8 61.7 
ik suvknin naw acne 4,302 42.5 2.0 44-0 10.5 1.0 9.1 
Very inferior............. 1,100 42.5 1.6 41.2 12.9 1.8 58.4 
By Cuass 
ee 2,712 §2.4 6.2 34-7 5.9 o.8 68.6 
ie 11,471 43-0 3.1 43-2 10.0 0.7 59-9 
NR ios awd one’s 3,063 51.9 2.7 38.2 6.2 1.0 67.1 
Taste III 
Jupcments or Pupits on VaLve or THEIR Participation 1n Pupit Activities 
Percentage of replies 
Percentage 
Very . of 
Group Number Very Some little No No possible 
valuable value J value 
value reply score 
3 2 Z o 
ee ces wae ome 17,246 31.6 41.4 15.5 9.5 2.0 65.7 
By Type; 
Public school............ 14,950 30.8 41.2 15.9 10.1 2.0 64.9 
Private school. . 2,296 36.6 43-3 13.0 5.6 5.8 70.9 
By Sex 
Boys ae 8,424 32.0 40.9 14.7 10.5 1.9 65.4 
TE diiebsa a Snnincs 8,822 31.2 42.0 16.3 8.5 2.0 66.0 
By Menrar Lever 
Very superior ath we brace wes 1,215 43-0 39.2 11.2 $.9 0.9 73-5 
EE dain wenwe 4,449 37.8 37-5 14.9 8.5 1.3 68.6 
See 6,180 30.0 42.0 15.7 10.0 2.3 64.7 
ee in kes it 4,302 25.3 45.0 17.2 10.3 2.2 62.4 
Very inferior............ I, 100 26.6 42.9 15.4 11.0 4.1 62.9 
By Cuass: 
SEMensasscresceses 2,712 41.1 38.5 12.1 6.8 1.5 71.9 
vcs vesences 11,471 29.5 40.8 16.9 10.6 2 63.7 
Oks ere 3,063 30.8 46.4 13.5 7-4 1.9 67.5 
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index of satisfaction used throughout this 
phase of the Study.* This index of satisfac- 
tion with the present number of activities 
varies from a maximum of 98 in a small pri- 
vate school in the Middle West to a mini- 
mum of only 36 in a large public school in 
the South. 


AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION 


More important than the number of ac- 
tivities available is the judgment of pupils 
on the extent of their participation in this 
important phase of their school life. Table 
II summarizes the four possible answers of 
the same group of pupils to the question, 
“How much have you participated in pupil 
activities this year?” 

Less than half of the pupils feel that they 


*For example: for the entire group there were 
11,433 replies of “about right number”; 593 of “too 
many”; and 5,070 of “not enough”. The index of 
satisfaction, or percentage of possible score, is com- 
puted as follows: 

(3 X 11,433) + (2 X 593) + (1 X 5,070) _ 





79.1 
11,433 + 593 + 5,070 


The CLearinc House 








have participated “about the right amount” 
in pupil activities, but only a very small pro. 
portion (3.5 per cent) feel that their par. 
ticipation has been excessive. Two-fifths 
feel that their participation has been insuff. 
cient, while almost a tenth have had noth. 
ing whatever to do with such activities dur. 
ing the year. 

A satisfactory degree of participation js 
distinctly higher in the private schools than 
in the public schools. There is no significant 
difference in the judgments of the two sexes, 
When the results are classified by mental 
level, however, there is a constant decrease in 
degree of satisfactory participation with de. 
crease in mental level. When analyzed by 
class, the seniors make a slightly better show. 
ing than the sophomores, and are markedly 
better than the juniors. 


VALUE OF PARTICIPATION 


The percentage of possible score, in this 
case an index of satisfactory degree of par- 
ticipation in pupil activities, varies from a 


Tasie IV 
Evatuation or Puri Activity Procrams or ScHoois sy Seconpary Scuoor Pupits; Crassiriep sy Tyre, 

















Reaion, Size, AND ACCREDITATION 
All Schools Public Schools Private Schools 
Group Number | Percent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
of of satis. of of satis- of of satis. 
schools faction Schools faction schools faction 
Diack ait ae arenes ebendunceee 198 68.4 167 67.2 31 14-7 
REGIONAL AssociATIONS: 
ecko kadwaeiel 19 63.4 1s 61.9 4 68.8 
Ns acy wiki nlcwsie korkce okt 22 67.3 15 63.4 7 75.8 
es ca cdieds.uy woke 89 70.3 78 69.3 II 77-7 
aes cece ey awecardee ce 43 67.3 36 66.4 7 71.7 
id cca cakeacadunt naman 16 66.8 16 66.8 _ - 
pia ow pale «lames au dive 9 70.7 7 68.9 2 76.7 
Size: 
Very large (Over 1,000)............. 28 62.5 28 62.5 — - 
PND, ccc eccininccsvescssn 31 65.6 27 64.6 4 72.4 
Medium (200-499)...........-.--- 63 68.1 57 67.4 6 74-5 
Small (Below 200)...............0.. 76 72.0 55 70.8 21 75.2 
ACCREDITATION: 
a i i ete a 173 68.0 147 67. 26 73-4 
Non-accredited. . . . . 




















































maximum of 94 in the same private school 
mentioned previously to a minimum of 40 
in the same public school mentioned before. 

Much more significant than even the 
amount of participation is the value of this 
participation to the pupils concerned. The 
third question asked for such an evaluation. 
Replies are summarized in Table III. 

Less than a third of the pupils express 
the judgment that their participation in 
pupil activities was very valuable, while al- 
most one-tenth of them feel that it has been 


of no value. If we make a two-fold classifica- 


tion, about three-quarters of the pupils feel 
their participation has been of considerable 
value, while one-quarter of them feel it has 
been of little or no value. 

Again the value of participation is rated 
higher by the pupils in the private schools, 
and there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two sexes, but the tendency for 
value to vary with the mental level of the 
pupils concerned, and for the sophomores to 
occupy a position between the juniors and 
seniors, is again characteristic of the answers 
to this question. 

The percentage of possible score, in this 
case an index of value of participation, 
varies from a maximum of 95 in the same 
private school mentioned in the two pre- 
vious sections to a minimum of 45 for a 
large public school in the Middle States. 


Composite EVALUATION 


A single composite score for each school 
has been computed by deriving a weighted 
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average of the three percentages of possible 
score, giving weights of 1 to replies to each 
of the first two questions and a weight of 
3 to replies to the third question. Weighted 
average composite scores, thus computed, 
vary from a maximum of 95 in the private 
school already mentioned to a minimum of 
44 in the same Southern public school men- 
tioned in the first two sections. 

A summary of school scores by regional as- 
sociations, size, and accreditation for both 
public and private schools is shown in Table 
IV. 

Among the 167 public schools, those in 
the North Central and Western areas rank 
distinctly higher than those of New England 
and the Middle States. Among the 31 private 
schools, those in the North Central, Middle 
States, and Western areas are distinctly 
higher than those of New England or the 
South. 

A distinct tendency is noticeable among 
both the public and the private schools for 
the pupil activity program to be evaluated 
higher, the smaller the school. The relation 
of this composite evaluation to size of school 
is so important that it may be well to present 
its three component factors (See Table V), 
from analyses of Tables I, II, and III. 

The difference in tendency in the first 
column as compared with the second and 
third is interesting. The number of activities 
is judged to be more satisfactory, the larger 
the school, but participation and the value 
of that participation is judged to be higher 
the smaller the school. 


Taste V 


EvaLuaTION oF THREE Factors oF THE Pupit Activity Procram By Seconpary Scxoo1 Pupits, 
By Size or ScHooi 











Judgment on Judgment on : 

Judgment on extent of value of Weighted 
Size of school number of participa- participa- _ total 

activities tion tion judgment 
Very large (Over 1,000)............ 84.2 52.8 58.5 62.5 
Large (500-999) See 80.0 57-9 63.3 65.6 
tedium (200-499). ..............- 76.9 62.2 66.9 68.1 
SE A ee e 70.4 70.9 72.0 
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PUPIL ACTIVITIES GIVING GREATEST SATISFACTION 


Distribution of Replies 








Acapemic Cuuss, Erc. 


Hossy Activities 


Honor society............. 62 Photography club......... 65 
Science club. ............. | 34 
sewing ewaaueeel i INS i < 60x 0s0<e<0e 25 
rere 32 Aviation club............. 10 
ES errr OP GOs ooo va svccscccn 8 
Chemistry club........... ) reer 8 
Mathematics club......... 14 Natureclub.............. 5 
SS eee errr 5 
Biology club.............. ff OS ee 4 
Eee 5 Crossword puzzle club... .. 1 
Foreign language club..... 4 Explorers’ club............ I 
Sree Ss | ere I 
Scholastic contests......... “ SS eer I 
Astronomy club........... I 
Physics club.............. 1 Vocationat ActIvITIES 

Home economics club... ... 185 
Lrrerary AcrIvITIES Future Farmers of America. 79 
EE ee 1172 Commercial club.......... 46 
dn iviinieten nent 192 Agricultural judging. ...... II 
Public speaking. .......... 129 Agriculture club........... 9 
Literary society........... ie I 5 nine xine aaeso,< 9 
Journalism club........... a7 Library club.............. 5 
eee 12 Vocations club............ 4 

Industrial arts club........ 3 
PuBLicaTIoNns Printing club............. I 
School newspaper......... 248 Teacher-training club...... I 
School annual............ 68 
School magazine.......... 92 Reuicious, Service, AND CHaR- 
Publications in general... .. 22  AcTER Burtpine Activities 

OUD oki0skndesas 239 
Musicat Activities ae ee 148 
i tpcadwiesweante  , eee ee 43 
eas tg ann ets 414 Sodality Cab eseecscecceseue 39 
I Stein dena kn acewd 184 Social service club......... 18 
NS o-Lechnice wen sae 3 | See 12 
Chorus... . as 86 Girls’ Friendly Society..... 8 
Musical activities... . . 67 Camp Fire Girls.......... 7 
eee 41 Leadership club........... 5 
Musical club.............. ee 3 
eee 23 Junior Red Cross.......... 3 
SSE er 1 Knights of the Blessed Sacra- 


SoctaL, Stunts, Ere. 


Dances, dance club........ 398 
Parties and banquets...... 183 
Stunt night, class night car- 
eS rae 124 
Special program (e.g., May 
| ee 98 
Social activities........... 69 
Dancing lessons........... 31 
International club......... 13 
Fraternities and sororities.. 12 
Social culture clubs........ 8 
Ee eee I 


Student Christian Ass’n.... 
Stupent GovERNMENT 

Girls league, club.......... 143 
Student council........... 96 
Student government....... 74 
Clase activities............ 71 
SE. os ccccccence 56 
BIDS oc sicsicscecess 7 
Student court............. 3 


AssEMBLIES, Etc, 


IR 6'5.s 0 cea ehncee 174 
Se 54 
a seaedcaehkeecun 18 
ATHLETICS AND Sports 

See 1558 
I aisle died Aca wonseaaee 1277 
Athletics or sports......... 1238 
Salle a 2 618 
Gym work or Phys. Ed..... 410 
NS a are oe 296 
Athletic Ass’n or sports club 211 
Se eer 191 


Volley ball...... 


Cheer leading, pep clubs.... 106 
I ccc eeieasesedas 95 
Se rer 77 
R.O.T.C. or cadets........ 53 
7 eee 34 
Ne doh we Bede eicaiee 30 
SSE ncoe Seto rane 27 
NN os deed eend 23 
Hiking, hiking clubs. ...... 22 
DD cixckaskiacees a1 
I ans ode wcedmcede a1 
Wrestling 18 
I os aib 566 xecsirgn cid 13 
Winter sports............. 13 
ici kdidaacmwukad Il 
Fishing and hunting. ...... 9 
Se eee 8 
Horse-back riding......... 8 
EERE Sone o 7 
tes oak edaiewinnaaieen 6 
I<. 6 %hsrnecomneta 5 
re 
ie baxaccennceseen 7 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Ci nine ite.dwastnwasian 2429 
Non-activities. .... 697 
SCS tin te ich nex ecmane 457 
Serer 191 
eee hr 183 
rere ne 92 
Unidentifiable............ 48 
Misc. committees......... 38 
~ _prirrannerrs” 35 
General, activity ticket..... 35 
No participation. ......... 33 
Co calensk dane Ja 
Safety driving, auto club... 17 
ee 8 
PM Sic eacsunne ewes 4 
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Pupm Activities Givinc THE GREATEST SATISFACTION AS JUDGED BY 17,246 Pupits 1n 198 SEconpary ScHOOLs 




















Total Percentage Distribution 
Group number of 

pupils Total | Public | Private | Boys Girls 
NS 8 a6: 04046¢sse00eseduneeke 6,531 37-9%| 36.5% 46.7%] 48.2%) 28.0% 
i i cnsravvcvciedtsaccunennwe 1,585 9.2 9.1 9.8 7-9 10.4 
i ack nn ciwkntende wee a naeuaeelen 1,550 9.0 9.2 7.9 6.4 11.5 
Es os ct bees ViskvmadGekeinenen 937 5-4 5-4 5.4 3-7 7.1 
Religious, service, and character building activities. . 533 3-1 3-1 3-1 2.3 3.8 
ins chi ecuranath oc0aeth enue 450 2.6 2.7 1.7 1.6 3-5 
esd i saw kXnaded beso aenennae’ 360 2.1 1.7 4.8 2.0 2.2 
I a cca nnanakunede dae benders 353 2.0 2.4 0.0 1.5 2.6 
Ee ee eee 283 1.6 1.8 0.3 1.4 1.9 
EE actin akan teidedsseinsudienmrana 246 1.4 1.5 0.9 1.0 1.8 
A ere reo eT 168 1.0 1.0 0.8 1.3 0.7 
ss ta esraeerenkiesenmeneae ceed 1,821 10.6 10.9 8.5 9.6 11.5 
eh a dik. deee Sakina trekked Ge Kika 2,429 14.1 14.7 10.3 13.1 15.0 

17,246 | 100.0%] 100.0%| 100.0%] 100.0%] 100.0% 




















Activiry GivinG GREATEST SATISFACTION 

The fourth question asked the pupils was 
“What pupil activity this year has given you 
the greatest satisfaction?” The distribution 
of replies for the 17,246 pupils, classified in 
twelve groups, was as follows: 

It is interesting to note that dramatics is 
by far the most popular of the literary activi- 
ties, that glee club and band run a close race 
for first place in the musical field, and that 
basketbal! outranks football in popularity, 
with baseball a poor third. Also that dancing 
is less popular than glee club or band. 

The principal groups of activities are sum- 
marized on a percentage basis for all pupils 
and by type of school and sex of pupils in 
Table VI. 

Some form of athletics is clearly the most 
popular type of pupil activity, accounting 
for over a third of all the replies and for al- 
most half of those from the boys. Even among 
the girls, with only 28 per cent taking them, 
athletics also have the highest rank. Literary 
and musical activities almost tie for second 


place, with greater proportionate popularity 
among the girls than among the boys. These 
three groups take care of the replies from 
over half the pupils, but many other signifi- 
cant relations and comparisons are revealed 
by a study of Table VI. 

The data and interpretation presented in 
this article contain striking evidence that a 
rational, varied, and complete program of 
pupil activities is an integral part of a mod- 
ern, fully functioning secondary school, as 
judged by the pupils. 

The Coéperative Study is also evaluating 
the pupil activity program of each school by 
means of data furnished by the school au- 
thorities and through qualitative judgments 
expressed by committees of experienced edu- 
cators who visited each school last year for 
several days and studied all aspects of its 
work.* 


*For a summary of the method of school visiting 
and of the general judgments expressed by the four 
visiting committees see W. C. Eells, “Can Experts 
Judge Secondary Schools?”, School Executive (De- 
cember 1937), 57: 149-51, 183. 


rs 


Iowa’s Record 
Iowa showed the lowest percentage of illiterates—o.8 per cent—of 


any state in the Union, on the 1930 Census. 





= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —¥ 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Ceci. W. Roserts, EFFA E. PREsTON, NAOMI 
JouHN Wuirte, R. L. Hunt, Ropert U. RICKLEFs, WALTER S. 
McCo..ey, Rospert B. Nrxon, Doucias S. WARD, KERMIT 
Esy, and FREDERICK GORDON LYLE. 


The average board of education is as unscrupu- 
lous as the average citizen. R. U.R. 


© 


Techniques for Administrators 


To cut down on the homework: Have each 
teacher hand in to the office every day, his assign- 
ment and his perfect accomplishment of the lesson 
assigned. 

To break up too much teacher chatting and gos- 
sipping: Run a teacher popularity contest among 
the pupils. The teachers won't speak to each other 
for months. 

To get 100% out at meetings: Pass out the checks 
then. 

To stop getting too many pupils “sent to the of- 
fice”: Date up the teacher to talk over the cases after 
school and require him to write up a case history 
for each of the naughty boys. 

To be sure all bulletins are read: Start them off 
with quotation marks and end them up with ex- 
clamation points, viz: from “Gossip has it .. .” to 
“so scram!” 

To obtain complete privacy: Work the night 
shift from 11 P.M. until 8 a.m. If this is constitu- 
tionally impossible try moving your office from near 
the main entrance to the extreme opposite end of 
the building and on the top floor. C.W.R. 


© 
The Tape That's Red 


All students, said the high school’s rule, who have 
had a class in physical education, must take a 
shower immediately or at once thereafter. 

Now it happened that a young lady in one such 


--—- HA 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
new department are superintendents, high-school 
principals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen satire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of THe CLEARING House do not neces- 
sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 
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physical education class had an appointment with 
the dentist at an hour which made it extremely 
inconvenient for her to stay for her shower. 

“Might I,” she asked Miss P. E., “let the shower 
go tonight?” 

The teacher was adamant. But the girl's father 
was close to the Board of Education. Teacher 
tempered her adamantcy. 

“There’s a rule, you know,” said Miss P. E., “but 
I'll tell you what I'll do. You may go now providing 
you come and take your shower first thing in the 
morning.” 


Skoal! To the red tape. Skoal! W.S. McC. 
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Incentive to Scholarship 


Bing Crosby’s being dubbed a Don in the King- 
dom of Culture sends us scurrying back to our books 
with renewed zeal. F. G.L. 

© 


Those We Flunked 


After an Old Home Week in the school system, 
when those we flunked return in Rolls-Royces to 
patronize us, we are positive of one thing: 

Either it takes no intelligence to make money, an 
education is of comparatively little value, or teach- 
ers don’t know a smart child when they see one. 

E. E. P. 


© 


If you hate to read your pupils’ homework, it 
was a poor assignment. They hated it too. 
Cc. W. R. 


© 


Why Teachers Fail 


Teachers have failed, or have been so classified 
because they: (1) Have been too stern or too easy; 
(2) had too much book knowledge or too little com- 
mon sense; (3) have dressed too well or too shab- 
bily; (4) have taught too much (in that some promi- 
nent patron’s son failed) or too little; and (5) have 
been too modern or too antiquated. R.L.H. 
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Sauce for the Gander 


“This is an age of fitting the school to the child,” 
say the executives and school board members. “Know 
your pupils; visit their homes; talk with them; know 
their interests; see that they are given a chance to 
participate in extra-curricular activities. That is 
part of your job.” 

But, oh, learned ones, who is to know the 
teacher? How many of our homes have you visited? 
Do you know what our interests are? Do you help 
us with extra-curricular activities in the town? Are 
you there? N.J.W. 

© 


Personally we're fed up on this Philosophy of 
Education fad. It’s gone so far that every teacher 
hangs one up on the wall between the flag and the 
weight chart. Our experience has been the more 
Philosophy the less Education. E. E. P. 


© 


The Making of a Profession 


We hear much talk of teaching as a profession, 
yet the best qualification for entering it is the spon- 
sorship of the right politician. Once the novitiate 
has entered the profession he finds a code of ethics 
applied to his conduct that was drawn up by 
superintendents who play poker with book agents 
and principals who are professional grave diggers. 

He is ordered to join a professional organization, 
and his principal collects the dues so as to be sure 
he has the right professional attitude. 

If he questions the policies under which he 
works, he is dubbed a subversive influence. But if he 
holds his tongue he is rated too lazy and unpro- 
fessional to bother about the problems of his pro- 
fession. F. G. L. 
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I Can’t Understand 


1. Why so many people read the interpretations 
rather than the originals. 

2. Why motion is confused with creation. Or why 
activities are their own justification. 

3. Why promotors are rated higher than edu- 
ators. 

4. Why the poorest teachers teach teachers. 

5. Why teachers think they deserve special con- 
sideration from society, when they don’t earn it. 

6. Why the idealist is impractical. K. E. 


© 


Membership on a library reviewing board is an 
ideal “job”. These people read many books that 
never get into the respectable classification, and the 
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objective for reading such books is on the “highest 


level”. R.L. H. 


© 
Jane & Elsie 


“Jane, why do we have to revise the curriculum? 
I learned what to teach years ago. Lhose curricu- 
lum meetings are silly. All they do is talk about aims, 
copy the contents of a strange textbook, and call it 
a course of study we made. 

“Why do we have to struggle making a successful 
curriculum? Let the book companies make them. 
They're smarter than we are anyway. They go out 
of business if they’re not smart. We just work harder 
for protection.” C.W.R. 


© 


Headline Fame Awaits 


A California principal is being sued by a young 
woman who claims she was evicted from a football 
game because her finger nails were painted the 
color of the rival team. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! Who will be the first public- 
school “administrator” to achieve headline fame by 
chasing from the bleachers the first sandaled coed 
who dares to flaunt alien-colored toe nails? 

D. S. W. 
© 


Many systems have child-centered schools; most 
systems have self-centered teachers. E.E. P. 


© 


Excuses for Examinations 


The writer has found only two excuses (not rea- 
sons) for examinations, namely, to give the teacher 
an opportunity to learn how many of her ideas the 
pupils have stored away in their note books, and to 
make a smoke screen for her (the teacher) to hide 
behind in distributing the grades to meet the bell 
(or h—) curve. R.L.H. 


© 


A Recognition Test 
Part Ill 


17. The harried administrator who fears Mrs. 
Wellington Halfcutt when she tells him the whole 
town in up in arms about certain issues (the whole 
town includes Mrs. W. H. and three of her bridge 
partners), forgetting that no one has visited him 
except Mrs. H., and there therefore must be hun- 
dreds of “satisfied customers” from whom he never 
hears. (Continued on page 512) 








But What Do the 
GUINEA PIGS THINK? 


By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


HAVE just finished teaching a course in 

English literature along with a fresh- 
man Latin class, a sophomore Latin class, 
an American literature class, and a fresh- 
man grammar class. Just to keep my hand 
in, I also sponsored a girls’ club of forty 
members, planning programs and parties 
and yearbooks. 

In the eighteen weeks of the semester, the 
English literature class covered twelve cen- 
turies of literature, which is, even in these 
modern days of speed, a fair rate of gallop- 
ing along. To be sure we lost a bit of the 
seventeenth century during football season 
and some of the eighteenth because of spe- 
cial assemblies, but, breathless and panting, 
we managed to catch sight of George Bern- 
ard Shaw’s white whiskers by the last week 
of the semester. 

There were a few casualties during the 
eighteen weeks. Phyllis took the scarlet fever 
in the eleventh century and went home, and 
Joan decided to get married during the fif- 
teenth. George lost interest completely in 
the sixteenth and limped the rest of the 


~~ 


Eprror’s Note: The “guinea pigs” are the 
pupils in Miss White’s high-school English 
literature class, in which an “interest club” 
was established. By chance the pupils’ “in- 
terest” centered on modern education. An 
almost startling enthusiasm for discussing 
and planning a school, as the pupils would 
like it, soon developed. In this article we are 
privileged to learn what a group of typical 
pupils think about educational methods. 
The author teaches in the Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, High School. 


way, and Harry frankly yawned during the 
seventeenth and declared that Shakespeare 
was the bunk, and if we didn’t mind, he'd 
take a nap now and tackle him again next 
year. 

Dick decided that he was too dumb and 
would take the regular Industrial English, 
and Ellen said she guessed her I.Q. was too 
low for Edmund Spenser and John Milton, 
and anyway she thought she had a job down 
at Kress’. 

My class was an ordinary class of thirty- 
two pupils. I had one Chinese boy who was 
born in Oklahoma, one American mission- 
ary’s daughter who was born in China, and 
thirty sons and daughters of barbers, farm- 
ers, teachers, plasterers, grocerymen, dairy- 
men, contractors, salesmen, garage mechan- 
ics, a blacksmith, and a preacher. 

Fifteen of my class members said they 
thought perhaps they would go to college, 
and seventeen said they would not go to 
college. Their I.Q’s ranged from 8g to 112. 

As for ambitions, one wanted to be a 
teacher, one a bookkeeper, one an aviatrix, 
one an undertaker (Harry), one a cowboy, 
one a novelist, three engineers, two nurses, 
three secretaries, and the rest had not yet 
made up their minds. I had one honor roll 
pupil, five B’s, fifteen C’s, seven D’s and four 
E’s. They were all fifteen and sixteen years 
old except Harry, nineteen, and Joan, eight- 
een. 

Since the class came at the last period of 
the day, we had an “interest club”. This in- 
terest club was a required club. Being a re- 
quired club, I requested them the first week 
of the semester to pick out something in 
which to be interested. 
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But Wuat Do THE 


Joe said he'd like to have a fishing club; 
Wung suggested hiking, and Ona said she 
would like to get her knitted suit finished 
before Christmas. Howard said he was work- 
ing on a bookcase done in woodwork that 
he would like to varnish, and Doris said 
that she was really a whiz at making fondant 
candy—which reminded me that the library 
had a lot of new books that I wished I had 
time to read. 

But somehow none of these interests of 
ours seemed exactly suitable for a written 
report as the activity carried on in Room 
41 between 2:50 and 3:30 P.M., so we took 
another week for discussion. Finally we had 
two suggestions on which to vote: A Travel 
Club, and a Sports Club. 

Nobody had ever been anywhere in our 
group except Doris, who had once lived in 
Florida when she was eight years old, and 
Harry, who had once gone to Los Angeles in 
a box-car. I had been to Dallas twice, but 
somehow these experiences of ours, rare as 
they were, seemed hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to last for eighteen weeks’ discus- 
sion. 

Sports as a subject wasn’t much better, 
either. Not a one of the boys played football, 
and only one girl was really enthusiastic 
about tennis. We discussed the matter more 
or less dutifully and uninterestedly, until 
I finally announced that we had to decide 
on an interest club, for I had to fill out a 
blank from the office. So they voted. 

The boys voted for Sports, and the girls 
voted for Travel. Since we had sixteen boys 
and sixteen girls, the vote was a tie. I settled 
it by voting for Travel. 

But somehow the travel club didn’t thrive, 
although I suggested topics and brought 
maps and globes, and Doris told all she 
remembered about Florida, and Harry got 
so realistic with his box-car trip to Los 
Angeles that even George perked up long 
enough to sit up in anticipation of Harry’s 
mentioning something not quite suitable to 
the occasion. 

And then one day Ona gave a report she 
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had read somewhere on modern education. 
And my class woke up. They had all sorts 
of ideas about modern education, and be- 
came so eager to tell them that Joe became 
angry with Howard, who as chairman 
wouldn’t recognize him, and threatened to 
poke him in the nose. Anyway, they had 
found their interest; they would draw up 
the plans and rules for the ideal high school. 

I suggested a bibliography—which they 
promptly vetoed. They wanted, they said, 
no reading up on the subject; they were sick 
of reading up on subjects; they wanted to 
say what they thought, not what they had 
read somewhere. 

So I went off in a corner and sat down, 
and my little Chinaman and my missionary’s 
daughter and my blacksmith’s son drew up 
plans and laid down rules for an ideal 
school. The secretary drew plans for school 
campuses on the blackboard and listed sug- 
gestions in her notebook—and lost them all 
regularly every two weeks. 

The whole thing wound up by being con- 
siderably involved, but some of their unani- 
mous decisions were: 

“The ideal school does not require a stu- 
dent to take a subject which he is honestly 
incapable of learning, as Latin, for example. 

“History should be modernized and 
taught backward instead of forward, as 
should the history of English literature— 
start with the present day authors, for they 
are the easiest to read, and then go back 
to Chaucer. 

“Algebra, geometry, and advanced science 
should not be required unless a student will 
really be able to use them in the future, or 
can show he is capable of handling them. 

“Grammar should be taught in a non- 
technical, non-diagramming manner, and 
literature should be read for enjoyment, and 
not for information as to style, figures of 
speech, plot structure, etc.” 

I did not agree with them in everything 
they said, but after all, it was their interest 
club, and their ideal school. 

At the end of the course, for no reason 
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at all, I asked some questions. The questions 
were answered anonymously, with only the 
word boy, or the word girl, at the top of 
the paper. 

I asked them if school attendance were 
not required, would they still attend school? 
Twelve boys said yes, four boys, no. Ten 
girls said yes, six, no. I asked who paid the 
teachers’ salaries. I received such interesting 
information as: “The superintendent of 
schools.” “The city council.” “The govern- 
ment.” “The tax-payer.” “The state.” 

I asked if they were ever blue. Ten boys 
said they were never blue, four said they 
were blue once in a while, and two said they 
were really unhappy most of the time. 
Eleven girls said they were never blue, and 
five said they were unhappy. 

I asked why children are required by law 
to attend school—just what is the purpose 
of education? I received the following an- 
swers: 

“To prepare students later on in busi- 
ness.” “To prepare for life so that we will 
be better Christians.” “To be able to get 
along with people.” “To make and keep 
democracy.” “To make the world more 
civilized.” ““To make us enjoy things in life.” 
“Raise the moral standards.” “I don’t 


know.” “To prepare for one’s vocation.” 
“Search me.” “To give us a chance for good 
jobs.” “To learn to be happy.” “To learn to 
make people do what you want them to do,” 
“Nothing.” “To get better adjusted.” “] 
see no reason.” 

The semester has ended. Wung, my little 
Chinaman, passed the door today and waved 
at me, and Harry dropped in to tell me he 
thought he’d hit the road for Seattle soon. 

I have a new class now, thirty-five of them, 
and already I can see that one is a box-car 
child, one an honor roll pupil, and that 
five of them will go sound to sleep in the 
sixteenth century. 

Tomorrow we shall vote on an interest 
club. I shall have to hurry for basketball 
season is almost here, the drums of the essay 
contests are sounding in the distance, and 
I have a blank from the office to fill out. I 
made a mistake today in turning the pages 
of my lesson plan book. I turned to last 
semester’s plans by error. 

But it really does not matter. The outline 
is just the same. Oscar is Harry, and Milton 
is Wung, and Margaret is Ellen, and Shake- 
speare still sleeps in Stratford on the Avon. 
And, after all, who is the guinea pig? Oscar, 
or Harry, or Shakespeare, or I? 


% 
New Educational Grants to States Recommended 


The public school system in the United 
States greatly needs improvement. Glaring 
inequalities characterize educational oppor- 
tunities and expenditures for schools 
throughout the Nation. The level of edu- 
cational service that can be maintained un- 
der present circumstances in many locali- 
ties is below the minimum necessary for 
the preservation of democratic institutions. 
Federal aid is the only way in which the 
difficulties in this widespread and complex 
situation can be adequately corrected. 

These are the general conclusions of The 
Advisory Committee on Education. The 
Committee’s report, based on more than 


a year of exhaustive study of the schools 
throughout the country, has been trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President. 

The Committee recommends new addi- 
tional Federal grants to the States for edu- 
cational purposes, to begin a year hence at 
$70,000,000 and to increase to $199,000,000 
by 1944, as follows: 


1939-40 — $ 70,000,000 
1940-41 109,500,000 
1941-42 139,000,000 
1942-43 159,000,000 
1943-44 179,000,000 
1944-45 199,000,000 














The facts about a profitable 


vacation-time opportunity 


THE TEACHER GOES 


TO CAMP 


By FRANK I. GARY 


ACH YEAR hundreds of teachers leave 
E their classrooms in June for a two- 
month camping trip in the north woods, the 
mountains, or the sea shore. They are the 
counselors for the numerous boys’ and girls’ 
camps which are scattered throughout this 
country and Canada. Such positions usually 
do not pay large salaries, but they do offer 
a change in occupation and opportunities to 
engage in a variety of recreations which in- 
dude tennis, swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
hiking, and fishing. 

A few years ago most of the counselors 
were either athletic coaches, physical edu- 
cation instructors, or college students. Re- 
cently, many camps added further activities, 
so that now the camp programs read very 
much like the extra-curricular offerings of a 
high school. These extended programs have 
created a demand for mature men and wom- 
en who are experts in a non-athletic spe- 
cialty. 

Last year a biology teacher secured a 
position in a boys’ camp as the nature coun- 
selor. His duties were not very different from 
those he had assumed as the sponsor of the 
high-school science club. At camp he took 
the boys on nature walks and helped them 
to collect specimens of insects and plants. 


~~ —--- 


Eprror’s Note: Information based upon 
the author’s experience as a counselor in 
various summer camps in Maine is offered 
in this article. The daily schedule of a typi- 
cal camp, the range of remuneration, and 
Specific advice, are included. Mr. Gary 
teaches mathematics in the Teaneck, New 
Jersey, Senior High School. 
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During the summer many of the specimens 
were labeled, and finally several boys started 
to collect animals. Their small zoo soon 
housed two porcupines, an owl, several 
snakes, a rabbit, a mouse, and a pool filled 
with fish and turtles. The boys studied the 
habits and food preferences of their charges 
and performed their duties as “keepers” 
without too much prodding. 

This biology teacher was not over-bur- 
dened with his nature work. He spent about 
three hours daily with groups of six to 
twelve boys. There were few problems of 
discipline or attention because each boy 
had some special interest. 

A high-school English teacher, who had 
assisted in the production of plays, found 
that she could earn enough money at a sum- 
mer camp to pay for part time courses at a 
local university during the winter. She ac- 
cepted a position as the dramatics director 
of a girls’ camp in New Hampshire. 

At the end of the summer this teacher 
spoke enthusiastically about her experi- 
ences. She confessed that “at first I was 
afraid that I would not fit into the camp 
program. It seemed impossible to produce 
a play or a group of short skits each week. 
I soon found that most of the girls were 
eager to have parts and they helped me all 
they possibly could. On an average I worked 
four hours a day. I had time to swim, ride, 
and play tennis. If I'm asked to go back 
next summer I'll sign up.” 

A manual arts teacher found a good posi- 
tion as the director of a camp shop. I learned 
that his wife accompanied him to camp as a 
guest (not paying) and that he also received 
a salary of $150 for the summer. He con- 
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fided that “the shop work was fine for the 
first few weeks. But near the end of the 
summer many of the boys had unfinished 
projects. I had to spend a lot of my free 
time helping the boys.” 

The experiences of these three teachers 
are typical of the counselor’s life in a mod- 
ern summer camp. A position in an organ- 
ized camp is attractive to many teachers be- 
cause the duties are somewhat similar to 
school activities, and the relaxed atmos- 
phere about a camp usually provides the 
change that the classroom instructor needs. 

The teacher who is adapted to camp life 
will find that a camp position is a restful 
and enjoyable way to spend a summer. It 
also offers one an unusual opportunity to 
become acquainted with young people. The 
informal camp life tends to bring campers 
and counselors into a close understanding. 
Working side by side, swimming, hiking, or 
fishing together, each learns to appreciate 
the real worth of the other. 

It is through such coéperative interests 
that real friendships are developed. The in- 
dividual who succeeds in making a boy or a 
girl his friend will find that his summer 
work is of real service. 

The work in a summer camp also helps 
the teacher to develop skill in leadership and 
counseling. Boys and girls, away from home, 
parents, and friends, naturally turn to a 
sympathetic counselor for help and advice. 
Through such intimate relationships the 
teacher-counselor will learn what interests 
young people and how they can be assisted 
in solving their problems. A teacher who 
spends a summer in camp will find his ex- 
perience helpful in his regular work as a 
teacher and as the sponsor of an extra- 
curricular activity. 

In a modern camp the counselor has 
many opportunities for rest and recreation. 
His day is long, but actually it is not as bad as 
it first appears, since many free periods are 
included in the daily program. The coun- 
selor, who has charge of a cabin, may expect 
a schedule somewhat like the following: 


7:00-7:30 Reveille and morning dip. The dip js 
often optional 

7:30-8:00 Breakfast 

8:00-9:00 Supervision of cabin group. All camp. 
ers and counselors make their beds and straighten 
up 

g:00-11:00 Two periods of activity 

11:00-11:45 Swim duty 

11:45-12:30 Free time for swim, tennis, etc. 

12:30-1:00 Dinner 

1:00-2:00 Rest period 

2:00-4:00 Two periods of activity 

4:00-4:45 Swim duty 

4:45-5:30 Free time 

5:30-6:00 Supper 

6:00-8:30 Free time or supervision of games or 
boating. In most camps only a few counselors are 
needed for evening activities 

8:30-9:00 Supervision of cabin 

The four periods of activity in this sched- 
ule represent the maximum that is required 
on any one day. Usually a counselor is 
scheduled for three periods and often for 
only two. During unscheduled time and on 
days off he may take a trip, go canoeing, fish, 
or play tennis. Most camp directors permit 
the staff to use any of the camp’s recreational 
facilities that are not needed in a scheduled 
activity. 

The programs of progressive camps are 
rarely monotonous. Most schedules include 
interesting variations. At times the entire 
camp spends the day at a nearby beach. 
Throughout the season groups visit other 
camps for baseball games, swimming meets, 
tennis, or rifle matches. There are over-night 
camping trips, short mountain climbing 
trips, and real camping expeditions to dis- 
tant points for the experienced campers who 
like to explore and fish wilderness streams 
and lakes. The counselor who enjoys camp- 
ing and is willing to “rough it” will find 
such trips one of the best features of the 
summer camp. 

These opportunities for recreation and 
healthful outdoor exercise are a primary in- 
ducement for teachers to seek camp posi- 
tions. 

And camp positions are not hard to find 
if the applicant has a definite specialty or a 
well-developed hobby. One camp that I 
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THe TEACHER 





visited recently had counselors for swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, photography, na- 
ture, shop, archery, riding, riflery, music, 
dramatics, camp paper, golf, fishing, base- 
ball, basketball, boxing and wrestling, and 
football. 

The teacher who seeks a camp position 
will find that the beginning salary ranges 
from bare maintenance to $150 for the sea- 
son and maintenance. As a rule transporta- 
tion is provided. 

The ambitious counselor is often able to 
earn an additional sum if he can bring boys 
or girls to the camp. Such commissions are 
based on the tuition rate and amount from 
$25, to $50 for each new camper. Last sum- 
mer a junior-high-school mathematics teach- 
er in New Jersey took 21 boys to a camp in 
Maine. His commission totaled $900 and he 
also received a salary of $200 plus main- 
tenance for his wife. 

This teacher had to spend most of his 
evenings from March to July interviewing 
parents. But this additional work was such 
a drain on his vitality that he was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown when he ar- 
rived at camp. His case is an extreme one, 
yet it does indicate that it is best for the 
teacher not to attempt too much. 

But let us now consider the disadvantages 
of the summer camp position. Frequently 
counselors feel that the hours are too long. 
Free and rest periods are included in the 
schedule, but naturally some counselor 
must be responsible for the campers day and 
night. Even if the counselor has two free 
periods in the afternoon he must still be 
on hand to see that the boys brush their 
teeth and retire—and actually go to sleep. 
If he has young campers in his cabin it may 
be necessary to tell them a bed-time story or 
read to them for 10 or 15 minutes. Of course, 
on days or evenings off another counselor as- 
sumes these duties. 

Others object to the relatively rigid rou- 
tine of the camp schedule. Beginning coun- 
selors often become lax and are late for 
activities, meals, or special duties. In a large 
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camp such negligence is considered serious 
and usually some unpleasantness results. 

Some teachers have difficulty in getting 
accustomed to the intimate contact with 
young campers. One counselor said that he 
was shocked to find that the eight year old 
boys in camp called him “Hank”. Intimate 
contacts may sometimes be distasteful, but 
the adult who really likes boys and girls 
will find that the informal camp life is rarely 
objectionable. 

At times the counselor may have to help 
the campers sweep the cabin floor, make the 
beds, and straighten up, or he may discover 
that he is expected to perform other duties 
that he does not like. 

In most instances difficulties in a summer 
camp arise through misunderstandings. The 
prospective counselor should insist on a 
definite agreement or contract pertaining to 
salary, length of the camp season, duties, 
transportation to and from camp, commis- 
sion, laundry, and clothing that is to be 
worn in camp. 

Positions in summer camps can be secured 
in various ways. 

One counselor secured a satisfactory posi- 
tion last summer by answering an advertise- 
ment in a New York Sunday paper. Another 
secured his position through the manager 
of the camping department of a large store. 
The managers of such departments usually 
know of vacancies and will gladly furnish 
the names and addresses of camp directors. 

Two large camp outfitters in New York 
City act as employment agencies for sum- 
mer camps. There is no charge for their 
service. Many university employment bu- 
reaus offer assistance to their graduates in 
this respect. There is also a commercial em- 
ployment agency in New York which spe- 
cializes in camp positions. 

The teacher who accepts a summer camp 
position may not receive a large salary, but 
he will benefit in many ways—healthful out- 
door exercise, recreation, growth in leader- 
ship, and the friendship of worthwhile in- 
dividuals. 











A SCHEDULELESS DAY 


Every Wednesday the 


pupils of the Florida 


High School follow their interests and needs 


By HOPE 


NEW plan—a weekly scheduleless day, at 
which time each student goes to what- 
ever department he desires and does what- 
ever work he pleases—has now been tried 
each Wednesday for a complete year at 
Florida High School, and is to be continued. 
At the beginning of the second semester 
in January of 1937 the plan was inaugu- 
rated. It had grown during the first semester 
of the year from an idea of Dr. R. B. Parsons, 
the principal of the Demonstration School, 
had been thoroughly planned by the faculty, 
and was put into action as a well-organized 
set-up. 

Florida High School is the high-school de- 
partment of the Demonstration School of 
Florida State College for Women located in 
Tallahassee, Florida. The elementary school 
with its modern program of education is not 
operated on a classes-by-periods basis as is 
the departmentalized high school, so is not 
affected by the scheduleless day. Participants 
in this day that is run without a class are 
pupils in the seventh through the twelfth 
grades. 

On Wednesday there are no scheduled 
classes. No student meets any of his regular 
classes. Each is allowed to do any type of 
work offered in the school that he may de- 
sire. He may use the day entirely for crea- 
tive work, he may use it for research, he may 
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Eprror’s Note: Florida High School, in 
which the program discussed by the author 
is now in its third semester of use, is the 
high-school department of the Demonstra- 
tion School of Florida State College for 
Women at Tallahassee, Florida. 
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use it for contemporary reading in the li- 
brary, he may use it to catch up on back 
work, or he may vary it by getting just as 
many different things done as is possible to 
crowd in one day. 

No assignments are given by the teachers 
for Wednesday. The idea is for the work to 
be entirely student initiated. 

Wednesday morning each pupil reports 
to his homeroom. At this time he is given 
a card which he signs at the top. On this 
card are provided three columns for the 
day’s record. The first is for the time check. 
The second is for the teacher’s signature. 
The third is reserved for any comments 
that the teacher may desire to place on the 
card to be sent to his homeroom teacher. 

Each pupil takes his card with him 
throughout the day. When he desires to 
leave a room, he hands it to the teacher in 
charge to record the time he is leaving that 
room. This teacher signs it when he enters 
the record of the time of the pupil's depar- 
ture. Just below this is a similar blank that 
is filled in by the person in charge of the 
new room to which the pupil goes. This 
teacher records the time of his arrival. (The 
signing is merely to assure that it is teacher 
recorded—not pupil recorded—and is often 
merely initialed so that the signing of the 
cards will not become a burden.) 

The building is not large. A pupil can 
get from one part to another in not over 
five minutes time. Thus any extra time that 
he may spend between his departure from 
one place and his arrival at another can be 
detected easily. He stays in the new room 
until he is ready to leave, at which time 
the teacher again checks his time of leaving 
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and adds any comments which he may de- 
sire on the manner in which the time was 
spent in that room. 

These cards are returned to the home- 
room teacher at the close of the day. If one 
pupil shows up with a card which has com- 
ments on it showing that the pupil did not 
spend his time to the best advantage, his 
homeroom teacher has a conference with 
him to try to help him plan his activity and 
spend his time to better advantage. A 
chronic repeater has the counsel of the prin- 
cipal to help him plan his day's activities. 

The organization of this Wednesday pro- 
gram was completed, plans made, and re- 
search finished before it was presented to 
the student body. Pupils were shown that 

e idea was merely an experiment and that 
the continuation of it would depend on how 
it worked and whether or not it proved to 
be satisfactory. They were told that their 
reactions to the plan would determine its 
continuation throughout the semester and 
into another year. They were shown that its 
success depended on their codperation. And 
they decided that they wanted to try it. 

At the end of a few weeks a check was 
made of the entire student body to deter- 
mine whether or not the students liked the 
plan. Each one was given a chance to give 
his opinion in writing of its value and 
whether he thought it worth the “day off”. 
He was asked to state whether or not he 
wanted it continued. 

The unanimous opinion was for its con- 
tinuation. At the end of the semester an- 
other check was made and the students, with 
the exception of one girl, wanted its con- 
tinuation at the beginning of another year 
the next fall. This girl was very emphatic in 
her disapproval of it. Her objections were 
grounded on the fact that in order to have 
no loafing some of the teachers were in- 
clined to give written work for Thursday's 
assignments in order to insure the students 
of having something before them to do 
through the day Wednesday. 

This pupil’s objection was that teachers 





were thus defeating the purpose of the plan. 
It was the same thing as giving Wednesday 
assignments, she maintained. And since she 
is one of the students who will stop at noth- 
ing less than her best efforts on everything, 
she spends the entire day on her work and 
gives herself no time for creative work. And 
because she gets tired of so much continued 
book study and writing, she objects to the 
plan. 

Now that the second semester of the pro- 
gram has been completed all of the other 
students are for it. But this same girl still 
dislikes the plan, although her objections 
were much milder than those of last spring. 
However, she is the type of student whose 
opinions are respected. She admits that she 
is beginning to get her work organized to 
the point where there is a little time for 
creative activity. But her objections are still 
very pointed concerning the practice the 
faculty pursues, she insists, in taking ad- 
vantage of added outside-the-classroom as- 
signments which they present on Tuesday 
to be completed by Thursday. 

It was interesting to find where the larg- 
est part of the students spent their time on 
scheduleless Wednesdays. The Latin depart- 
ment, the Art department, the Home Eco- 
nomics and Manual Training departments, 
and the Commercial department have 
drawn large numbers each day except just 
before examination time. During exam week 
the scheduleless day is observed as usual. 
However the activities of the day are rather 
concentrated on cramming for the exams of 
the last two days, it appears. 

The Latin department’s popularity on 
Wednesdays can be explained because the 
teacher spends a large part of the day in 
explanations of work that has been covered. 
Those who are taking the subject use this 
time for review of material they may not 
have mastered properly. 

The Art department offers a varied course 
in creative drawings and illustrations and it 
is here that a large number of students de- 
sire to spend their Wednesdays. The Home 
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Economics department offers a chance for During the day the library is quite a popu- 
“things to be made” and many of the girls lar place. There is a large assortment of 4 
go there. There now is an idea that in the magazines and newspapers available in ad- 
future the boys should be encouraged to use _ dition to the books on the shelves. They use 
this place for learning things in the home- these quite freely. The English teachers en- 
economics field that can be of use to them. courage free writing. Samples of this work 
The idea is to introduce something of camp _ give any student with such an inclination EI 
cooking, the “how” of sewing on buttons, a chance to see what is being produced. He 
and personal care that is offered to the girls can then do as much himself as he desires, 
of the school but which the boys miss and A poll was taken of the faculty to deter- ‘i 
which they could so easily enjoy and use mine their opinions of scheduleless Wednes- 
for their personal benefit. Shop work draws days. As a whole the teachers are highly in ge 
a few girls who go to learn how to use a_ favor of the plan and of its continuation. 
hammer and a saw, and for mechanical The main objection in their opinion was = 
drawing, and other phases offered. that there was not enough guidance given “es 
There are a few students who have spent to the students as to how to use their extra ‘pe 
their Wednesdays learning to operate a_ time. And as a result some pupils waste ‘ 
typewriter. The commercial teacher shows much of their time and accomplish less than * 
them the correct way to work and they go __ they should. . ' 
through the exercises as though they were This problem will be dealt with by the "8 
enrolled in a regular class, with the excep- combined group of advisers to the students ~~. 
tion that they master several exercises each_ in their homerooms during the new semes- . 
Wednesday that are usually taken one aday. ter. There is a movement at present to en- _ 
While this plan does not give the best pos- courage teachers to curtail their practice of _ 
sible results, several of the pupils have giving extra assignments over Wednesday, pul 
learned to type. Some pupils who are taking _ so there will be more time for creative and : 
regular typewriting courses use a part of the spontaneous work by a larger part of the onl 
day for extra practice to increase their speed. student body. ~ 
sch 
es S 
, asi 
In Memoriam R. L. Lyman - 
The death of Professor R. L. Lyman in December of last year was a con 
shock to his many friends and a serious loss to American education. He fiel 
was an authority in the field of high-school English, and a leader among me! 
those who have conceived of English as having richer services and of | 
broader relationships than those in the traditional curriculum. His ma: 
knowledge of what was being done throughout the country, both in re- cei 
search and in practice, was vast; and his judgment as to what was d 
excellent and promising was sound and illuminating. As teacher of wol 
many thousands of students, as analyst of trends and movements, as 
writer and lecturer, he made a notable contribution to American life. 
Those who knew him well admired him for his scholarship, his in- E 





dustry, and his clear intelligence, and loved him for his generous na- issu 
ture. He was a good man and a good fellow. WALTER BARNES ous 
in | 
fore 
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Why 6-foot pupils are called 
“children” and all teachers “‘she”’ 


The School: 


A Feminine Institution 


EDWARD J. LESSER 


ACH TEACHER should know her pupils. 
She should have their individual needs 
and differences constantly in mind.” 

I am convinced it is not merely that they 
are ungrammatical that teachers, principals, 
superintendents, college professors, public 
speakers, and the press all refer to the 
teacher collectively as she. They probably 
know well enough that in the English lan- 
guage the third personal pronoun used in- 
definitely should be in the masculine gen- 
der; he, instead of she, and him or his rather 
than her or hers. The above quotation 
might sound more diplomatic, at least, if it 
read: “Each teacher should know his or her 
pupils, etc.” 

However, the language used is not the 
only indication of the school’s feminine na- 
ture. It is filled with a far larger proportion 
of women teachers than men. The high 
schools are endeavoring to increase the pro- 
portion of male teachers, but the process is 
a slow one. 

Where rewards in the educational field 
compare very favorably with those of other 
fields for women, they are not so inviting to 
men. Furthermore, for men the occupation 
of teaching is not the convenient place to 
mark time until an offer of marriage is re- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile, our boys are confined to a 
woman's world during their school years, to 
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Eprror’s Note: The author raises some 
issues that should be of interest to many of 
our readers. He teaches ninth-grade civics 
in the Barnard Junior High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


emerge suddenly into the predominantly 
masculine world of business and industry a 
little later. And the girls—I heard the father 
of two girls say it was a crime and unnatural 
for his daughters to have had only two men 
teachers out of the dozens of teachers that 
they had up to the high-school graduation. 

Perhaps there is something in the nature 
of women teachers to “mother” the boys and 
girls in school. I’ve noticed that only they 
ever refer to fifteen- or sixteen-year-old 
strapping young men almost six feet tall, 
and girls with mature figures and “boy 
friends”, as children. 

I heard one woman teacher address a 
group of ninth- and tenth-grade boys and 
girls as children and their leader as the 
most outstanding child. Near me was a 
whispered “Children!” filled with all the 
contempt the young lady pupil could mus- 
ter. I wished then the ejaculation might 
have been delivered into a microphone 
wired to a loudspeaker and magnified sev- 
eral thousand times. 

At another time, I heard another of the 
fair sex greet her junior-high-school class 
with “Good morning, children.” In reply 
she received a chorus of “Good morning, 
Miss Blank.” It reminded me of “Good 
morning, dear teacher, good morning to 
you.” Shades of a kindergarten! 

There is no intention on my part of be- 
ginning a discussion of the relative merits 
and qualifications of men and women teach- 
ers, for as teachers there is no difference. 

However, think back—which of all your 
teachers from elementary school through 
college made you feel the most “grown up” 
and responsible? Were they not generally 
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men teachers? Is the best preparation for 
adult life the creation of adult attitudes and 
social maturity, or is it the perpetuation of 
babyhood through the teens? Why the pre- 
dominantly male staffs of boys’ prep schools 
and academies? Haven’t you heard the 
father of a boy refer to the so-called refining 
influence of women teachers as a softening 
and babying influence? And what about 
their better understanding of the nature of 
the school boy or girl? Is not that somewhat 
exaggerated and based on their tendency 
to humor and serve youthful temperaments? 

What is the answer? Businesses and indus- 
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tries in which women employees predomi- 
nate are not feminine in the same sense as 
our schools. We must get people over the 
attitude that our schools, like the dame or 
kitchen schools of Colonial days, are pri- 
marily for the relief of mothers’ burdens by 
another woman, who incidentally teaches 
her charges something. 

There must be built up in the profession, 
and elsewhere, the attitude that it is passé 
to think woman’s place is in the school any 
more than that it is anywhere else. 

Finally, let us stop referring to the teacher 
collectively as She. How about It? 
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25 New Radio-Education Channels 


“Tremendous possibilities for American education and for progress 
in our national life” are seen by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, in the Federal Communication Commission’s announcement 
that 25 channels in the ultra-high frequency band have been reserved 
for non-profit educational broadcasting. 


Radio Workshops 


Radio workshops have been organized in the high schools at Shaker 
Heights and Lakewood, Ohio, with the coéperation of radio stations 
WHK and WCLE in Cleveland. A total of one hundred forty students 
has been enrolled during the fall semester. The students are organized 
as if they were the personnel of a radio station. The work includes dra- 
matics, script-writing, announcing, sales, and station management.— 
The News Letter, February, 1938. 


Radio Bulletins 


A large number of schools are now issuing their own radio bulle- 
tins in which attention is called to outstanding programs of educa- 
tional significance. Some of these bulletins go directly into the hands of 
students and some are for the guidance of teachers. The bulletin of 
the Sequoia Union High School in Redwood City, California, classifies 
programs in two sections: one, the listings of programs for classroom 
use; and the other, programs which students can use for home listening. 
—The News Letter, February, 1938. 




















Yes! The Great (A reply to Mr. McColley) 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


By R. B. MILLER 


rR. McCo.tey, I have waited two 
months to read a reply to your article, 
“The Great American Industry”, but evi- 
dently no one considered your charges 
against the schools serious enough for reply, 
or they feel much as you do about them. 

There may be some superintendents who 
would hum and haw when asked to show 
the superiority of the 1937 high-school 
graduate over the graduate of seventeen 
years ago. But I know plenty of them who 
could answer your questions without put- 
ting up a smoke screen, and would definite- 
ly show you that the schools exist for other 
reasons than simply to transmit the mores 
or teach the fundamentals. 

I happen to have graduated from high 
school in the class of 1920 and I will frankly 
admit that the graduates of today are far 
superior, as a whole, to those of my time. 
I also insist that the methods of teaching 
and the material taught today in the modern 
high school are more practical and of greater 
value than those of my day. The student of 
today has a more diversified training in both 
curricular and extra-curricular subjects than 
we had in 1920. 


——- | 


Eprror’s Note: In our December issue we 
published Walter S. McColley’s “The Great 
American Industry”, in which the author 
measured high-school graduates by the 
“Seven Cardinal Principles”, found them 
lacking, and decided that certain shortcom- 
ings in our schools were responsible. Mr. 
Miller, principal of the George Rogers 
Clark School, Hammond, Indiana, disagrees 
with Mr. McColley in this article. 
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Even if there were no differences in the 
two graduates, your charges that the cost is 
twice as much should not be laid at the feet 
of the schools or school men. Have you ever 
stopped to determine why the cost is twice 
as much today, if it is, as in 1920? Have you 
considered the increase in high-school en- 
rollment since 1920? 

You know and I know that the increase 
in teachers’ salaries during the last seventeen 
years was long overdue, and has allowed 
those teachers who have received it to live 
more nearly on a plane to which their train- 
ing and professional position entitle them. 
Would you want to cut down on this item 
of the increased cost? I'll admit that there 
are some teachers here and there who do not 
earn their money, but for each of those there 
are hundreds still miserably underpaid. 

Another cause of the increase in cost is 
mentioned in your article as the “architec- 
turally splendid new high-school building”. 
I doubt if you as a school man would wel- 
come the return of the poorly lighted, un- 
sanitary, and poorly equipped buildings 
which housed the students of twenty years 
ago. 

Perhaps we are a little early in trying to 
determine how society has been improved 
by the advantages given our graduates of 
1937- The graduate of 1920 is the man who 
is affecting society at the present time. 

If conditions as they are today have been 
caused by the products of our schools seven- 
teen years ago, I will take a chance on the 
graduate of 1937. In another twenty years 
we may be able to tell more about the im- 
proved advantages of today. 

Your third question: “In what particular 
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ways are high-school graduates of today 
better prepared vocationally than were those 
of 1920?” 

There are experts in the field of voca- 
tional education who think that vocational 
training has no place in the high school. 
I know of several vocational schools in my 
community which have a high rating among 
the industries for training graduates for jobs. 
These schools are located in the greatest 
industrial region in the country. 

To the question, “What makes you think 
that the present crop of public school gradu- 
ates has higher standards of citizenship than 
we old timers?” I will again say that if they 
do not have, it is not the fault of the schools. 

The student of today has been taught 
better the ways of a good citizen, and I 
wonder what he would be if he did not 
have this training. You refer to Young John 
Citizen who suggested that the non-grafters 
would be grafters if they had the chance. 
Where does he get this evidence? Some of 
these grafters are perhaps the graduates of 
1920 or thereabouts. They are holding posi- 
tions of trust today. If they betray that trust, 
it isn’t because of the schools, not even be- 
fore 1920. 

The strength of character of today’s 
graduate is, in my estimation, greater than 
that of his 1920 predecessor. I believe he can 
take defeat in athletic, debate, music, and 
other contests better than the graduate of 
1920. In general, I would say that the stu- 
dents of today are more honest than those 
of former years. 

If the graduates of 1937 divorce as readily 
as those of 1920, it again is not the fault of 
the school. I know many schools that are 
teaching both boys and girls the problems 
of family life. You and I were certainly 
kept in the dark in regard to many things 
necessary to harmonious life. 

What has education done, if anything, 
to make us a people of increasingly admir- 
able physique? Just take a look at the health 
program of any modern school and you will 
sée. Of course we do not go in for body 








development to the extent of the early 
Greeks, but we have done much to increase 
the life span and decrease the mortality of 
our people. 

Certainly the boys and girls know more 
today about the proper foods to eat than 
did the student of seventeen years ago. The 
school program of inoculation and vaccina- 
tion has certainly spared the lives of many 
children, and the pitted faces of smallpox 
are as scarce as automobiles with “free 
wheeling”. 

Your attitude toward the Seven Cardinal 
Principles and your question, asked in a 
cold and hard voice, as to whether the school 
masters have been a party to the crime of 
mulcting the public, is surprising. 

Where do you get your evidence that not 
even the lower crags of the aspirational 
heights have been reached? I'll admit that 
educational leaders established the objec- 
tives. They were set up by leading educators 
who were sincere in their purpose. They 
believed with Confucious that “There is 
nothing difficult in the world; the only fear 
is that men will lack perseverence.” 

As to the principle of vocational prepara- 
tion, suppose to your earlier question, as to 
whether graduates of today are better pre- 
pared vocationally than those of 1920, we 
answer that they are prepared as well as it 
is pdssible by any means to prepare them 
for any vocation. 

The present unemployment situation can- 
not be blamed on modern education. What 
caused the depression? Maybe it was the old 
order of education, the idea of individual 
initiative, survival of the fittest. I'll agree 
with you that education is a cure for de- 
pressions. The student of today is certainly 
being taught more about production, dis- 
tribution, economic security, etc., than you 
or I ever were. 

There is raw material enough, and the 
need for it is great enough to keep every 
man, woman, and child old enough to work, 
busy, if we produced what we need. So I ask, 
what does the Cardinal Principle of Voca- 
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tional Preparation have to do with depres- 
sions? 

I'll grant you that the prison population 
has risen. I have not checked this popula- 
tion, but I'll venture the majority are not 
high-school graduates. I'll grant you that 
the schools perhaps have failed to keep some 
of these people in school because of not 
giving them the training they needed, but 
we can also look to causes other than edu- 
cation. 

As to Ethical Character, most schools and 
school men are demanding the substance 
of law observance. There are plenty of 
schools in which the students participate 
in school government, even to sitting in 
judgment on their fellow students. 

If we do not strive for the substance of 
law observance, it is probably because the 
graduate of 1920 has a drag, and demands 
of the powers that be that his child be al- 
lowed to do as he pleases. 

May I remind you of thousands of boys 
and girls who gave up a bottle of milk or 
the price of a movie so that they could give 
to the flood relief last winter? 

I should like you to sit in on a Hi-Y 
meeting in some of our high schools and 
then observe that these boys practice what 
they preach. 

A young girl, a Junior Red Cross member 
in a school that I know, said recently, “I 
shall never forget the look on that poor 
mother’s face as she thanked me for that 
Christmas basket, as the tears of joy ran 
down her face.” Previous to this time she 
had not been very active in Junior Red 
Cross work, but since then she has been 
most active and sincere. 

What evidence do you offer, Mr. Mc- 
Colley, that your graduate of yesteryear had 
any better Mastery of the Fundamental 
Processes than the graduate of today? Have 
you recently compared the textbooks of to- 
day in any of the fundamental processes 
with the textbooks of 1920? They certainly 
are far more practical and deal with the 
problems of the everyday things of life. 
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If you compare the pupils of today 
with those of seventeen years ago on the 
basis of college entrance examinations, those 
of today may not rank as high, unless the 
college entrance exams have become more 
practical than they were in 1920. 

Here is one fault of our schools. In the 
past we have taught pupils to pass college 
entrance exams instead of teaching them to 
think and to meet the problems of today. 
At the present time, however, changes are 
rapidly being made to remedy this situation 
in all modern high schools. 

Your mention of Worthy Home Member- 
ship again reminds me that your divorce 
rates and statistics have to do with graduates 
before 1937, and perhaps are due, in part, 
to a lack of moral and spiritual stamina 
with which the school has perhaps little to 
do. What it does do is being done better 
than it was in 1920. 

In regard to the principle of Health, I 
will agree that respiratory and social dis- 
eases can be abated only through education. 
Here again, compare the teachings of your 
day or mine in sex matters and respiratory 
diseases with those of the present day. 

Vital statistics of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company and United States Bureau 
of Census indicate that there has been a 
decrease of about 75 per cent in the death 
rate of tuberculosis in the past 25 years. 
Perhaps we should wait until 1950 to see 
what effect our teaching has had on the 
graduate of 1937. 

As for the social diseases, a very poor 
sampling indicates that there has been a 
slight increase in these diseases. Most of 
these are cases of long standing. As you 
know, it has been just recently that even the 
press has dared to assume its responsibility 
to expose these diseases. Perhaps this pub- 
licity has caused people to seek treatment, 
and thus increased the number of cases re- 
ported. 

The January issue of the Indiana State 
Board of Health’s Monthly Bulletin states 
in an editorial: “The education of children 
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in matters pertaining to sex is the province 
of the home, and except in its more general 
phases, is definitely not the function of the 
school as we have it in Indiana in the year 
of 1938.” 

The same article says, “The most poig- 
nant argument against teaching sex matters 
in the school is that we do not have enough 
teachers qualified for it.” 

Thomas J. Kirwin, in his article, “Diseases 
of Darkness”, in the July, 1938 issue of 
Forum, gives eleven means of combat- 
ing social disease and not one of them men- 
tions the public schools. 

Worthy use of leisure is not being neg- 
lected in many modern schools that I know. 
It is true that in many schools athletic 
contests are the only forms taught. I would 
like to show you some of the enthusiasm I 
have seen in pupils, for angling, golf, tennis, 
ping-pong, and other sports that will be used 
in later life. 

I have seen your graduates of 1920, and 
even later, who could not and would not, 
even out of courtesy, listen intelligently to a 
piano selection by Bach. But I have seen 
whole assemblies of students of today listen 
intently to such selections. 

Have you read in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest that two million children 
are now playing in school bands and orches- 
tras? Are they playing jazz and red hot 
music? Not in my school or in thousands 
like it in the country. 

Never have the schools done more to pro- 
vide for Worthy Leisure. Think what our 
students would be if it were not for our 
efforts, as Doctor Briggs says, “to reveal 
higher activities and make these both de- 
sired and to an extent possible”. 

You criticize the American schools (and 
I put emphasis on the word American) as 
not being free. Would you prefer having 
your sons or daughters attend the schools 
in Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan, or name 
your own? I thank God that my son, a 
junior in high school, is able to attend an 
American school, and I do not begrudge 


a dollar in taxes or pay to the “legally en- 
forced in loco parentis nonsense” as you 
term it. I can show you thousands, yes, 
millions of parents who feel the same as | 
do about it. 

I disagree with you in that our schools 
are not democratic. In the system in which 
I am employed, teachers and pupils, thanks 
to a democratic superintendent and board 
of education, have a voice in running the 
schools. 

The pupils of your economically and so- 
cially favored homes may be given prefer- 
ential treatment, but I can show you com- 
munities where this is not true, thanks to 
the fathers and mothers of those homes, who 
do not expect such preferential treatment. 
It is the small fry, the so-called or would-be 
big shots, that expect it. 

If there are any rat holes in my com- 
munity or state down which superintendents 
or boards of education can pour money, I 
should like to see them. Perhaps you do 
not have city, county, and state taxpayers’ 
associations which watch every penny put 
into the budgets. Perhaps in cities with 
which you are familiar the manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ associations do not sit in on 
committees to make up the budget, or per- 
haps you do not have a state board of 
accounts which scrutinizes the spending of 
every cent. 

I cannot agree with your final charge 
against public education—that it refuses to 
apply a scale of values to its product. Never 
before in the history of education has a 
greater attempt been made scientifically to 
measure the results of education. True it 
is, that in some instances it may be crude, 
and with human beings it may not be very 
objective, but thanks to the professional 
educators, we are making progress. 

We may not measure the results of our 
work as a refinery can measure gallons of 
gasoline or steel mill tons of rails, but we 
have hope that some day we will be able 
to predict our outcomes more perfectly than 
we did in 1920 or 1937. 
























Fremont School’s Program of Training for 


GROWTH IN SERVICE 


By REX H. 


N A MODERN high school where eighty or 
I ninety teachers are needed for two thou- 
sand students, many problems arise relative 
to building and welding together a teaching 
force capable of and willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary for effective and efficient 
instruction. 

Although California certification stand- 
ards demand five years of collegiate training 
before a secondary-school credential is 
granted, such requirements are certainly 
the minimum needed for entering on the 
task of teaching boys and girls. Considering 
that these five years of schooling are a mini- 
mum, it remains for the school itself or the 
school system, to build upon this basic train- 
ing in such a way as to make possible the 
constant enlargement of all phases of ex- 
perience necessary for continued growth in 
professional ability. 

Beginning teachers are constantly being 
added in place of those who are retired, 
transferred, or obtain other positions. Since 
the new teacher finds much of his college 


—- —_ 


Eprror’s Note: Constant improvement of 
the teachers’ professional skill and an effort 
to keep them out of ruts are successfully- 
carried-out objectives of the Fremont High 
School, Oakland, California. Faculty meet- 
ings, because they must be devoted largely 
to administrative matters, are no place to 
carry on such improvement work, in the 
opinion of the author. He explains here the 
program that has been in use in the school 
for three years. Doctor Turner was vice-prin- 
cipal in charge of instruction at the time this 
article was written. He is now acting prin- 
cipal. 
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or university training of little help in meet- 
ing the hundreds of problems that occur 
almost daily, some plan for professional 
growth of these new teachers is most desir- 
able. They need contact with those of great- 
er experience, and much stimulation and 
encouragement to keep up with the high 
professional ideals with which most of them 
enter the teaching service. 

Teachers who have passed this prelimi- 
nary experience stage also need attention if 
a strong teaching force is to result. 

The ever present danger of getting into a 
rut must be constantly avoided. The insidi- 
ous factor of narrowness needs close atten- 
tion. Departmental attitudes deepening over 
years of experience are often handicaps for 
these teachers. Professional stimulation is 
just as vital for them as for the novice in 
teaching. 

Fremont High School has considered this 
a problem of major importance since 1926. 
Of all the plans tried the most successful 
is the one which originated with the princi- 
pal and Director of Instruction, and which 
has been pursued during the past three 
years. 

The Oakland School System provides a 
vice-principal, whose responsibility is to act 
as Director of Instruction, in several of the 
larger senior high schools. In Fremont, un- 
der the guidance of this office, professional- 
growth conferences of teachers were organ- 
ized and conducted. 

Practically all teachers have one free pe- 
riod during the six-period day. This means 
that some ten or fifteen teachers are free 
each of the six periods. These teachers were 
invited to attend voluntary conferences 
which were originally scheduled to meet 
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weekly, but which have been held only once 
every two weeks during the past two years. 

Previous to the organization of these 
groups, Fremont’s organization was very 
similar to that of thousands of other schools, 
that is, meetings of the faculties which were 
either of a departmental or entire faculty 
nature together with an organization of 
temporary or standing committees. It is un- 
doubtedly true that in most schools, as in 
Fremont, administrative matters take up a 
large amount of the time available in fac- 
ulty or departmental meetings. Because of 
this fact little time is left for professional 
growth and coéperative improvement of the 
instructional program. 

Realizing that there was a definite need 
for giving attention to professional growth 
and instructional problems, Fremont teach- 
ers have voluntarily attended these discus- 
sion groups with remarkable regularity over 
this three year period. Conducting these pro- 
fessional study groups during the teachers’ 
free periods was innately very fortuitous be- 
cause it cut directly across departmental 
boundaries, and further, because it enabled 
teachers to meet during the day and thus 
attend meetings in a state of mind which it 
is impossible to obtain in after school con- 
ferences. 

These groups are made up of one or two 
teachers from each department with the 
exception of the industrial arts department, 
whose teachers have no free periods. Prob- 
lems coming up for discussion are thus con- 
sidered by a group small enough to be effec- 
tive and of such a composition as to be 
representative of the entire school. 

These groups meet in a very informal 
manner. The Director of Instruction feels 
that one of his major responsibilities is the 
creation of a wholesome attitude which 
lends itself to free and ready expression 
from each member. As a result of his policy, 
these conferences have been characterized 
by an eagerness to talk which is most grati- 
fying. One of the greatest values derived 
from such frankness is the emotional relaxa- 


tion possible when teachers are given the 
opportunity to “let off steam”. 

Every conceivable kind of problem is pre- 
sented, however, teachers’ views are consid- 
ered, the facts are presented and discussed, 
and through this process a more amiable 
working atmosphere is created. 

The general plan has been to select a 
central or guiding theme for the semester's 
discussions. A semester basis must neces- 
sarily be adhered to because the personnel 
of each group changes every semester. 

This change of personnel is another big 
advantage of our organization because it 
enables all of our teachers to know one 
another more intimately. 

The central theme, although it is a guide 
to most of the discussion, does not prevent 
the consideration of current problems which 
constantly arise. Sometimes a book or two 
may be used to direct the thinking of the 
groups. The best results are reached when 
all six conference groups concentrate on the 
same theme. 

Although these meetings are entirely vol- 
untary, and no records are kept, the average 
attendance has been about 75 or 80 per cent 
of the entire faculty during the semester. 
Undoubtedly, if it were not for the inter- 
ference of the multitudinous activities of 
the school, the percentage of attendance 
would be even higher, for only two or three 
of the teachers fail to attend at least occa- 
sionally. 

All of the teachers, and many visitors, 
have frequently commented on the value 
of these small professional growth confer- 
ence groups. It is felt that they result in a 
stronger and broader professional attitude, 
a dynamic aliveness to progressive educa- 
tional practices, a greater willingness to 
withhold judgment until all the facts are in 
and considered, a very friendly and whole- 
some attitude among the teachers, a broader 
and more sympathetic understanding of 
pupils’ needs, interests and capacities, and 
a favorable attitude toward curriculum im- 
provement. 
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= EDITORIAL — 


Master of Arts in Education 


ITHIN a very few years teachers college 

graduates will be employed in a ma- 
jority of our elementary schools. These 
teachers will have a Bachelor’s degree and 
many wish to use summer vacations to ex- 
tend their professional capacity and to se- 
cure a Master’s degree. 

A small number will wish to specialize in 
administration for work as a school prin- 
cipal or in supervision for work as a super- 
visor or to qualify as a teacher in some 
special field such as vocational guidance. 

Most of the teachers, however, are happy 
and successful in their work with the third 
or fifth grade. It is true that they wish a 
degree but they also wish a breadth of 
knowledge not yet acquired. 

In colleges of the older type the Master’s 
degree means work in a specialty carried 
still further. The student who has majored 
in mathematics takes more courses in mathe- 
matics; the one who has had many courses 
in Education takes organized courses in 
Educational Philosophy. 

We may recognize that the four-year 
teachers-college course already taken is a 
vocational one in a somewhat restricted 
field of professional specialization. Further 
specialization is not required for classroom 
teachers whose daily service is to lead pupils 
in their social and individual development. 
These teachers will be happier in their work 
and more successful in their service if to 
their professional preparation they may add 
cultural arts and the broad interests of ex- 
tended knowledge. These are subjects that 
may not be given in the four years of pro- 
fessional preparation. 

For the thousands of trained professional 
teachers who work with pupils 6 to 14 years 
of age I propose a Master of Arts in Edu- 
tation, of a different type from those with 
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which we are familiar. It would be obtained 
by a full year of study or by five or six sum- 
mer-school sessions. It would be a liberal 
year in culture and not a year in educa- 
tional specialization. It would be filled with 
courses based upon the interests of the 
teacher and not on his vocational acquisi- 
tions. It would give what he needs and lacks. 
These are suggestions: 

1. Geography of the state; its industries; 
its history, genetics, sociology, economics, 
foreign relations, geography. 

2. The study and criticism of books 
which at the time are the best sellers or of 
movies that are most popular. 

3. A full course in the history, literature, 
and culture of at least one of the racial 
groups which are largely represented in the 
schools which these teachers serve. 

4. A course of two summers in national 
literature, with continued reading and re- 
ports, to be taken by teachers who speak or 
have spoken at home a modern foreign lan- 
guage but have never studied it in school or 
college. The aim would be with little 
attention to grammar, composition, or con- 
versation, by the extensive use of letters, 
newspaper, magazines and books, to develop 
a reading knowledge of a native language. 

5. There should be courses in field geog- 
raphy. Elementary teachers need a first- 
hand knowledge of America as obtained by 
trips for geographical study. Among these 
may be three weeks in the southern Ap- 
palachians or a similar period in the Mari- 
time Provinces and the New England coast 
line. There would be daily lectures, study 
assignments, discussions, and a final ex- 
amination. A six-weeks course on the west 
coast and mountains is a third proposal. I 
hold that at least the first two or the last 
should be taken by all candidates for this 
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degree who are not excused on giving evi- 
dence of wide and studious travel. 

6. Another proposal would be a full 
course in the industrial shops of a junior 
high school, or one devoted to the artistry 
of personal care, with laboratory practice. 
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The thesis required would not be in any 
abstract field of knowledge but would be 
the result of personal study of some institu- 
tion—industrial, social, educational—which 
has become a part of the cultural inherit- 
ance of citizens. E. W. B. 


Librarians Are Teachers 


HE school librarian is fundamentally a 
‘Dae. Any person with clerical training 
and ordinary common sense can charge out 
books and put them back in place when 
they are returned. There are thousands of 
high-school graduates competent to perform 
this service. By employing a clerk instead of 
a librarian we save the taxpayer about fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year on this posi- 
tion. A clerk is paid by the week and has 
no tenure rights, not even a yearly contract, 
so we can fire her any time we want to if 
she doesn’t work at her job.” 

This statement represents the point of 
view of the more benighted administrators 
and Board of Education members. With- 
out malice but with a sense of satisfaction 
in what they call “economy”, they have, in 
too many schools, lovingly throttled the li- 
brary. 

A librarian is a teacher. A clerk is less 
competent to serve as librarian than as 
teacher of chemistry. 

There is no phase of educational service 
that requires a higher measure of profes- 
sional competence than librarianship. 
When every plumber is considered compe- 
tent to perform the specialized functions of 
a surgeon, a clerk may take over the li- 
brarian’s position and save money for the 
taxpayers. Until then, it will be not only 
egregiously wrong but also expensive to 
try to economize by failing to provide quali- 
fied school-librarians in every school large 
enough to maintain a library service. 

The blame for strangling the school li- 
brary is not easily placed. The teachers are 
not blameless when they fail to protest vig- 


orously. Some laymen also might protest 
against the miserably inadequate library 
service afforded in most public schools. 
(This comment of course, is not addressed 
to the relatively small number of schools 
that have attained or excelled the American 
Library Association standards.) Some part 
of the blame for the deplorably inadequate 
libraries belongs to the state governments. 

Education is a state function in the 
United States. Our democratic tradition 
permits a large element of local control 
through Boards of Education, but the 
equalization of educational opportunity 
throughout the state requires state super- 
vision to assure a desirable level of educa- 
tional efficiency. 

“Equalization” is the basis for financial 
aid by the state for districts whose resources 
are below the average for the state. Such 
financial aid should be allowed only to dis- 
tricts that meet in every respect the mini- 
mum requirements set by the state, includ- 
ing reasonable requirements for school- 
library service. 

It is discouraging to find that, even in 
states where “equalization” money is dis- 
tributed, either the legislature has failed to 
establish standards of educational efficiency 
that the districts must meet as a condition 
of their receiving such state aid, or else it 
does not require adherence to the standards. 

Requirements governing school-library 
service are among those most frequently 
waived. There the shelves go hungry for 
books, or an amateur is appointed to render 
the professional services that only a trained 
school-librarian could render. J. C. D. 
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® SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


United States Supreme Court on Tenure 
By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Px.D., J.D., Lu.D. 


HE REPEAL by the state of Indiana of 
iD te teachers’ tenure law as it applied in 
township schools is an unconstitutional act. 
Teachers who have acquired a permanent 
teachers’ contract, that is, have obtained 
tenure under the Act, are protected by the 
contracts laws of the Federal Constitution. 

In the case of Dorothy Anderson, State of 
Indiana ex rel. vs. Harry Brand, Trustee 
(Supreme Court of the United States Case 
No. 256, January 31, 1938) Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts said: 

“The court below holds that in Indiana 
teachers’ contracts are made for but one 
year; that there is no contractual right to 
be continued as a teacher from year to year; 
that the law grants a privilege to one who 
has taught five years and signed a new con- 
tract to continue in employment under 
given conditions; that the statute is directed 
merely to the exercise of their powers by 
the school authorities, and the policy therein 
expressed may be altered at the will of the 
legislature; that in enacting laws for the gov- 
emment of public schools the legislature 
exercises a function of sovereignty, and the 
power to control public policy in respect of 
their management and operation cannot be 
contracted away by one legislature so as to 
create a permanent public policy unchange- 
able by succeeding legislatures. j 

In reversing the above decision of the 
Indiana court, the United States Supreme 
Court held that: 

“In the alternative the court declares that 
if the relationship be considered as con- 
trolled by the rules of private contract the 
provision for reémployment from year to 
year in unenforceable for want of mutuality. 

“As in most cases brought to this court 
under the contract clause of the Constitu- 


tion, the question is as to the existence and 
nature of the contract and not as to the 
construction of the law which is supposed to 
impair it. The principal function of a legis- 
lative body is not to make contracts but to 
make laws which declare the policy of the 
state and are subject to repeal when a sub- 
sequent legislature shall determine to alter 
that policy. 

“Nevertheless, it is established that a 
legislative enactment may contain pro- 
visions which, when accepted as the basis of 
action by individuals, become contracts be- 
tween them and the State or its subdivisions 
within the protection of Article I, Section 
10. If the people’s representatives deem it in 
the public interest they may adopt a policy 
of contracting in respect of public business 
for a term longer than the life of the current 
session of the legislature. 

“This the petitioner claims has been done 
with respect to permanent teachers. The 
Supreme Court has decided, however, that 
it is the state’s policy not to bind school 
corporations by contract for more than one 
year. 

“On such a question, one primarily of 
state law, we accord respectful consideration 
and great weight to the views of the State’s 
highest court but, in order that the constitu- 
tional mandate may not become a dead let- 
ter, we are bound to decide for ourselves 
whether a contract was made, what are its 
terms and conditions, and whether the State 
has, by later legislation, impaired its obliga- 
tion. 

“The State long prior to the adoption of 
the Act of 1927 required the execution of 
written contracts between teachers and 
school corporations, specified certain sub- 
jects with which such contracts must deal, 
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and required that they be made a matter of 
public record. These were annual contracts, 
covering a single school term. 

“The Act of 1927 announced a new policy, 
that a teacher who had served for five years 
under successive contracts, upon the execu- 
tion of another was to become a permanent 
teacher and the last contract was to be in- 
definite as to duration and terminable by 
either party only upon compliance with the 
conditions set out in the statute. The policy 
which induced the legislation evidently was 
that the teacher should have protection 
against the exercise of the right, which 
would otherwise inhere to the employer, of 
terminating the employment at the end of 
any school term without assigned reasons 
and solely at the employer’s pleasure. The 
state courts in earlier cases so declared.” 

In the case of the School City of Elwood 
vs. State, ex rel. Griffin et al., 203 Ind., 626, 
180 N.E. 471, it was said: 

“The position of a teacher in the public 
schools is not a public office, but an employ- 
ment by contract between the teacher and 
the school corporation. 

“The tenure act permits a teacher to can- 
cel his contract at any time after the close of 
a school term up to thirty days and prior 
to the beginning of the next school term, 
provided five days’ notice is given, and ap- 
pellent contends that there was no contract 
between apellee and appellants for the rea- 
son ‘that a contract which does not bind 
both parties binds neither of them.’ 

“This proposition is undoubtedly sup- 
ported by the law of contracts. But there is 
nothing in the law of contracts to prevent 
one party to a contract granting to the other 
the privilege of rescission or cancellation on 
terms not reserved to the former party. The 
local school corporations are agents of the 
state in the administration of the public 
schools and the General Assembly has the 
power to prescribe the terms of the contract 
to be executed by these agents.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts also said: “. . . that 
the decision in the case of Phelps vs. Board 


of Education, goo U.S. 319, that the Act 
there considered did not create a contract is 
not, as the court below suggests, authority 
for a like result here. Dodge vs. Board of 
Education, 302 U.S. 74, on which the re. 
spondent relies, is distinguishable, because 
the statute there involved did not purport 
to bind the respondent by contract to the 
payment of retirement annuities, and simi- 
lar legislation has been construed by the 
courts as not creating contracts. 

“The respondent urges that every con- 
tract is subject to the police power and that 
in repealing the Teachers’ Tenure Act the 
legislature validly exercised that reserved 
power of the state. The sufficient answer is 
found in the statute. By Section 2 of the 
Act of 1927 power is given to the school 
corporation to cancel a teacher's indefinite 
contract for incompetency, insubordination 
(which is to be deemed to mean wilful re. 
fusal to obey the school laws of the state or 
reasonable rules prescribed by the employ- 
er), neglect of duty, immorality, justifiable 
decrease in the number of teaching posi- 
tions or other good and just cause. The per- 
missible reasons for cancellation cover every 
conceivable basis for such action growing 
out of a deficient performance of the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the teacher, and dimi- 
nution of the school requirements. . . . 

“Our decisions recognize that every con- 
tract is made subject to the implied condi- 
tion that its fulfillment may be frustrated 
by a proper exercise of the police power but 
we have repeatedly said that, in order to 
have this effect, the exercise of the power 
must be for an end which is in fact public 
and the means adopted must be reasonably 
adapted to that end, and the Supreme Court 
of Indiana has taken the same view in re 
spect to legislation impairing the obligation 
of the contract of a state instrumentality.” 

The court reversed the decision of the 
Indiana courts and declared the law repeal- 
ing tenure unconstitutional, since the re 
pealing statute impaired the obligations of 
a contract. 
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= BOOK REVIEWS —< 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Consumer Mathematics: A Guidance 
Course in Commercial Relations, by 
ANNE Louise Cowan. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Sons, 1938. 324 pages. 


Both the author and the publisher of this book 
are to be congratulated on their courage and faith, 
as well as on their workmanship. Its attractive ap- 
pearance, its distinctive content, its challenging and 
honest treatment of practical problems, should as- 
sure it not only desirably generous adoptions but 
also, and more important, a penetrating influence 
on the spirit and scope of the curriculum of upper 
grades and high schools. 

Following a first unit dealing with “Principles of 
Per Cent: Fundamental Tool of Business”, which 
contains adequate provisions for review and drill, 
both of concepts and processes, the author develops 
eleven units that have real significance for young 
and older citizen-consumers, home members, users 
of leisure, and thrifty providers. A glossary of terms 
for the consumer, and an index increase the usable- 
ness of this book for teachers with merely conven- 
tional training. 

The unit titles—Intelligent Buying; Installment 
Buying; Personal Management; Savings and Insur- 
ance; Banking; Investments; Taxes; Communica- 
tion; Transportation; Travel; and Reading of 
Business (Graphs)—indicate the realism of this text. 

Each unit contains necessary explanations of the 
legitimate and socially valuable aspects of the in- 
struments treated, as well as those concerning which 
the public should be cautious and skeptical. Each 
unit provides for practice in the mathematical tech- 
nics involved in treating these social instrumentali- 
ties. But pervading every unit is that relatively new 
spirit and application of school mathematics; it be- 
comes a language for understanding and expressing 
quantitative relationships that are of meaning and 
importance to pupils and their parents. 

May we have many more such books, and may 
school people develop the willingness to use them. 
May the school become more nearly an instrument 
for social and individual enlightenment, and devote 
less of its energies to thoughtless stultification and 
the prevention of stupidities. May the author and 
publisher find that their faith in an emerging con- 
sumer consciousness among vocal groups in Ameri- 
can communities is justified. 


High School and You! by Irvin T. SMILEY. 
Rockville Centre, N.Y.: Acorn Publish- 
ing Company, 1937. 328 pages, $1.48. 
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The subtitle of this book is “The Whys and 
Whats of High School.” It aims to present what the 
high school is all about, what benefits one may 
expect to derive from attending it, and what the 
various subjects in high school may be expected to 
contribute to the pupils who study them. It is ad- 
dressed to the prospective and beginning high-school 
pupil. There is an excellent introduction by Dean 
Melby which is addressed to the teacher. 

The style of the text is direct, simple, and in 
places almost colloquial. It should furnish the pupil 
with tentative answers to questions regarding the 
subjects that he may be required to take or is free 
to elect. P. W. L. C. 


Life Adjustment Series, by C. A. Prosser, 
WALTER H. ANDERSON, and R. H. PALMkER. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & Mc. 
Knight. 1936-37. 

This series consists of five separate units of work: 
Selecting an Occupation; Getting a Job; Keeping 
Physically Fit; A Health Program; and Taking a 
Look at Yourself. Each unit consists of an informa- 
tive book (varying from 50 to 150 pages in length, 
and priced from 20 to 40 cents for a single copy), 
and a practice book (varying from go to 70 pages 
in length, and from 15 to 20 cents in price, for 
quantity orders). A teacher’s manual is supplied to 
accompany the texts (45 pages, 50 cents). 

The purpose of this series is to furnish materials 
through the proper use of which youths may “get 
the facts and ideas that they need to check and 
measure themselves in vital life matters,” and to 
use these “facts and ideas efficiently in thinking 
about, deciding, planning, and doing the things they 
need to do in order to improve themselves per- 
sonally and to improve their ways of meeting life's 
demands and discharging life’s duties and responsi- 
bilities.” 


Making Sense, by RacHEL SALispury and 
J. Paut Leonarp. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1936. 260 pages, 60 
cents. 

The sub-title of this workbook is “How to say 
what you mean and understand what you read.” 
It consists of four parts: Understanding What 
Others Say; Thinking in Sentences; How We Say 
What We Think; and Expressing Yourself in Good 
Form. Each section consists of “blocks” of explana- 
tions and exercises, and theme projects. Very clever 
black and white pen sketches are interspersed 
throughout the text. 
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AVIATION 
AMERICAN WINGS: 


Modern Aviation for Everyone 

By Capt. Burr Leyson. Foreword by 

Capt. Epprz RICKENBACKER 

A clear, straightforward account of the history and 
achievement of aviation in the United States, with an 
expert discussion of flying as a career. Excellent photo- 
graphs and a chart of the scheduled airways opera- 
tion of all air lines complement the text. $2.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
EXPLORATION 


EDWARD WILSON OF THE ANT- 
ARCTIC 

By GrorGe SEAVER 

Wilson was not only an explorer; amid terrible hard- 
ships this extraordinary man acted as doctor, geolo- 


gist, ornithologist, and artist. His courage and leader- 
ship were nothing short of amazing. 


NO OTHER WHITE MEN 

By Junta Davis 

The story of the Lewis and Clark expedition. “It is 
to NO OTHER WHITE MEN that readers young and 
adult will turn to grasp the sweep of adventure, the 
full drama of the undertaking which Lewis called his 
‘darling project.’”’ N. Y. Times Book Review. Pictorial 
maps chart each major event of this glorious adven- 


ture. $2.00 
SCIENCE 

EARTH-LORE: Geology without Jar- 

gon 


By Proressor 8. J. SHAND 


“The book is an unusually well written one and pre- 
sents many of the essential facts of geology in an ex- 
tremely interesting manner.” Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather, Geological Museum, Harvard University. 

Educ, Ed. $1.25 


ee SURVEY OF PHY- 
A ———- Presentation 


By ArtTHurR Haas 


An ideal introduction to the study of physics, an 
impetus to further study, this book will also appeal to 
all those who want to keep abreast of recent trends 
in an important field of scientific inquiry. (May) $1.50 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE MILLIONS 


By Proressor Grorce VAN DEN BERGH 


The author’s lucidity alone would make this book an 
event. Earthly time, the calendar of the seasons, 


orders for school libraries. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
for Modern High School Libraries 





weather, tides, sea currents, and the laws of gravity 
are handled so interestingly that even the most un- 
mathematically inclined pupils will find the book 
absorbing. Educ, Ed, $2.75 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE STORY OF DICTATORSHIP 
By E. E, Ke.uetr 


“A little book which says more in 200 pages than one 
might usually find in a shelf of volumes on the sub- 
ject.” Owrrent History $1.75 


THE PROFITS OF WAR 


By Ricuarp LEWINSOHN 

“Lewinsohn’s book should both strengthen the resolve 
of decent intelligent citizens and aid them in arous- 
ing the inert ‘patriots,’ blind in their faith that their 
only duty is to —— and believe what their masters tell 
them.” Clearing House. $3.00 


HITLER’S DRIVE TO THE EAST 
By F. Etwyn Jones 


“Mr. Jones’ documentation is complete enough to 
establish his book as something that cannot be _— 
by anyone who wishes to know what Hitler and Com- 
pany are up to.” Review of Reviews, $1.00 


WESTWARD, HIGH, LOW, AND DRY 
By Dororuy CuILps HoGNER 


“An unusual and highly enjoyable ‘adventure story’ 
which makes a genuine contribution to our knowledge 
of our own country.” N. ¥Y. Times Book Review. $3.75 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS 
By Lee M. KLINEFELTER 


“Strongly recommended to every young man with 
leanings toward things electrical, as the first real 
down-to-earth electro-vocational book.’ Radio-Craft. 
“Tt ought to be on the shelf of every high school 
library.”” Olearing House. $2.00 


THE STAGE AND ITS PEOPLE 


BACKSTAGE WITH HENRY MILLER 
By Franx P. Morse 
Introd. by George M. Cohan. $3.00 


SHOWMAN: My Life Story 


By WiuiiaM A. Brapy. $3.00 


Send for our latest descriptive lists of new and standard titles recommended by the Secondary 
Education Board and the National Council of Teachers of English. Liberal discounts available on 


E. P. DUTTON « CO., INC. Xin yon, N.Y: 
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The unspoken assumption of the authors is that 
high-school youths have conscious need for writing 
effective English and understanding difficuit prose. 
For those pupils who fit the assumption this book 
should prove of great value. For a large part of 
the “new” high-school population such an assump- 
tion is not sound. In their case, improvements must 
wait upon enthusiasm. 


Let’s Read! by Ho.tanp Roserts and 
HELEN RANnp. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937. 598 pages, $1.44. 
This very attractive volume contains selections 

grouped under these titles: Animals Work and Play; 

People Are Interesting; Moving Pictures and Radio; 

Sports and Games; The Modern World; and High 

Speed. The stories, explanations, and descriptions 

are such as to interest most normal boys and girls 

of secondary-school ages. 

Two quotations on the fly-leaf reflect the spirit 
of the authors: “For what a man reads as a task 
will do him little good”—Samuel Johnson. “Work 
reading is always a part of some other activity and 
cannot be normally experienced in isolation”—An 
Experience Curriculum in English. 

Whether or not the authors have managed to 
escape the task-character of these readings will have 
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to be proved by trial. In any case, however, they 
have made a most interesting attempt to merge the 
practice exercise aspect of a book to inspire read. 
ing abilities with the pleasure and interest aspect 
of a book of stories, expositions, and descriptions, 

A seven-page section—“How to Use This Book” 
—prefaces the selections; it contains a blank for a 
reading chart which pupils are expected to copy 
into their notebooks. Each selection is followed by 
directions to pupils for procedures in reading. Each 
of the first five sections is followed by explanations 
and advice that should interest the pupils. 


Training in Democracy: The New Schools 
of Czechoslovakia, by FRANcis H. StTuerm. 
New York: Inor Publishing Company. 
Published under the auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 1938. xvi 
+ 256 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 


The progressive, democratic school system of 
Czechoslovakia is excellently presented in this book 
by Doctor Stuerm, of New York University. He 
visited the Czechoslovak schools during the winter 
of 1934-35, and has recorded most impartially al- 
most every phase of the training in democracy of 
this new and progressive country. 

The progressive movements in public education 











Junior High School 


WE, THE PEOPLE by Leo Huberman 


HARPER BOOKS for the SCHOOL LIBRARY 


MAN’S WORLDLY GOODS by Leo Huberman ... 
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The School Library De- 
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in Czechoslovakia have been drawn from the ideas 
of the best educational leaders in many countries. 
Czechoslovakian school reforms show a unique syn- 
thesis of both the traditional essentialists and the 
modern progressive educators: (1) a highly cen- 
tralized state school system with an ideal freedom 
of teachers to teach and an appropriate liberty of 
pupils to learn; (2) a codperation of home, com- 
munity, State, church, and other social agencies for 
ation and perfection of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public; and (3) a harmonious development of mind, 
emotion, and body, for the future of a nation de- 
pends upon its healthy, happy, and wise youth. 

The Czechoslovak experiments covered in Doctor 
§tuerm’s book deal with elementary, secondary 
(especially junior high schools), technical, voca- 
tional, agricultural and continuation schools, adult 
education, etc. As an industrial country, Czecho- 
slovakia is immensely interested in industrial schools, 
and, no doubt, she could teach us about her great 
ideals in that field. 

This book should prove most stimulating to all 
practical teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, professors in schools of education, and, in 
general, everyone who is eager to get proof that 
democracy in education is not a fable but a fact. 

PAuL R. RADOSAVLJEVICH 
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Secondary School Administration: Its Prac- 


tice and Theory, by Epwin J. Brown. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1938. 351 pages, $2.25. 

This book marks an interesting departure in the 
field of secondary-school administration texts. It is 
a case and problem book. Instead of exposition and 
description covering the aspects of school organi- 
zation and regimen, briefly stated school situations 
or problems are set up, each one followed by ques- 
tions to challenge the students’ thought and ingen- 
uity. 

The book consists of four parts: The Principal 
and His School; The Principal and His Teachers; 
The Principal and His Board of Education; and 
The Principal and His Community. Each part is 
appropriately subdivided into chapters. This excel- 
lent organization gives a sequence and order to the 
book that safeguards the tendency of problems to 
run all over the lot, since the solution of few school 
maladjustments remains within an orderly frame 
work. 

The strength of this book lies in the concrete 
and challenging character of the actual problem 
situations which it sets up in vivid word pictures. 
These problems call for the application of basic 
principles of administration. 











dovetailed. 


tables, and graphs. 


fearlessly written. 


_ York Chicago San Francisco 





WHAT THE STUDENT GETS from 
ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


By Rudolf K. Michels 


HE GETS a closely knit presentation of economic principles, economic problems, 
and recent economic legislation. Principles, problems, and legislation are 


HE GETS a text that was written specifically for the secondary school level, and 
made still more understandable through illustrations and simple charts, 


HE GETS unbiased information on the economic forces at work today, fairly and 


HE GETS education for improved citizenship and for sounder business judgments. 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


List Price, $1.60 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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A New Orientation Program 


By Marcaret E. BENNETT 
and Haroitp C, HanpD 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 


$1.24 


DESIGNS for PERSONALITY 


$1.36 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


$1.36 


HE THREE books in this new series (with 

teacher’s manual), represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counseling and group 
guidance experience with high school students. 
They deal with activities and problems which this 
experience has shown to be vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their needs 
and interests. 


Send for free copy of Classified McGraw-Hill Books 
for School Libraries 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 
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Social Usage Practices, by MARGARET B. 
STEPHENSON and RutH L. MILLETT. J]. 
lustrated by Eva VAN WINKLE. Blooming. 
ton, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight, 19936. 
Booklet and Tests Forms A and B, each 
35 cents. Special price for quantity orders. 


This attractive booklet consists of fourteen brief 
talks to young people as individuals, regarding 
courtesy and good taste, that make us acceptable to 
those with whom we associate. They go deeper than 
mere social usages, however. They help us to put 
ourselves in the place of others and to direct our 
own behavior in the light of others’ pleasure. 


Self-Improvement in Reading, by WaAtteR 
B. Pitkin, Harotp C. NeEwron, and 
Ouive P. LauGHAM. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Campany, Inc., 1937. 122 
pages, 56 cents. 


This workbook is addressed to the pupils; it is 
built to make a better reader. Thirty-four practice 
pieces are given, interspersed by explanations, chal- 
lenges, and diagrams for seven specific reading 
skills. Following the practice exercises are thirty- 
four question groups for pupils to answer by filling 
in blank spaces, one for each exercise. Next are 
thirty-four keys by which pupils can correct their 





CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


Authoritative guide to purchasing, cataloging and 
using books in elementary school libraries. Describes 
and grades 4100 books. Annual supplements. Sold 
on the service basis. 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEW DIGEST 

Published weekly with frequent cumulations. It 
evaluates entertainment films by digesting reviews 
of about 60 leading review mediums, Sold on a 
service basis. 


more, 4c each postpaid. 


950 University Avenue 





FOUNDATION EQUIPMENT 
for SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


A consolidated index to more than 100 periodicals. Published monthly with annual bound cumulations. 
The Abridged edition is published monthly except June and July and provides an indexing service to schools 
that find the Unabridged Guide beyond their needs. Sold on a service basis. 


LEARNING TO USE THE LIBRARY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Fiorence D. Creary. 80 p. pa. 75¢ 


A series of six lessons to be given with classroom instruction in English. The lessons are available to the 
student in eqemte 8- or 12-page leaflets. Price: 25 or more in one order, same or assorted, 5c each; 50 or 


Requests for additional information and quotations will be answered promptly. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A buying and cataloging guide for junior and 
senior high school libraries. An analytical index 
which increases the usefulness of books. Annual 
supplements. Sold on the service basis. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 

Descriptive basic catalog of 1175 films suitable 
for educational purposes. The price $4 includes 
bound supplement for 1937 and quarterly supple- 
ments through 1938. 


New York City 
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Book REVIEWS 


own answers, and, finally, two blank charts, one for 
plotting comprehension scores, the other for time 
scores Showing reading speed. 

Whether or not high degrees of reading skill are 
really of great importance may be open to question, 
of course; but many teachers believe that they are. 
Such teachers will welcome this workbook. Like all 
other skills, however, there may be some danger of 
training beyond day to day need, in which case the 
skill is inevitably lost unless endless drill is con- 
tinued. 


Business Practice Test, by James M. 
Tuompson. Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1937. Forms A and B., 14 
pages each, $1.50 per package of 25, tests. 
While a considerable number of tests in general 

business information have been set up for use in 

connection with specific texts, Thompson's Business 

Practice Test is the first set up without this objective 

in mind. This is surprising indeed, considering the 

fact that Junior Business Training has had a period 
of fifteen years of continuous growth. 

This test has been organized in terms of the con- 
tent of more freyuently used texts in the subject. 

Far more sufficient test items than the usual ones 
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were developed and demonstrated to students. Upon 
the basis of this preliminary test the material was 
then organized into two forms which were given to 
students in all parts of the country. 

The correlation between the two test forms—.g 
—indicates the high degree of reliability of the test. 
The method by which the test material was secured 
gives some indication of its validity. Each test form 
can be given in about two forty-minute class periods. 

The first form is useful for pre-teaching purposes, 
and therefore should have considerable diagnostic 
value. The measurement of accomplishment in the 
class can be measured quite well by the use of the 
other form as a final test. H. A. TONNE 


Psychology of Adolescence, by LUELLA 
Core. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1936. 503 pages. 

“Adolescence, in its social and educational sig- 
nificance,” says the author (p. 12), “is then a relative- 
ly new phenomenon, although physical adolescence 
—or pubefty—has been recognized for untold cen- 
turies as a period of importance.” Doctor Cole has set 
out in this book “to present a relatively compre- 
hensive picture of these adolescent years,” including 
“only objectively proven facts” and avoiding subjec- 


Modern Schools Are Following a New Pattern 
For the Social Studies 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
An Orientation Handbook for High-School Pupils 
Edited by William McAndrew 
Helps them take the first step in this new pattern. ($1.60) 


PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TODAY 


The Atlantic Prize Text by Eugene Hilton 
Completes the pattern in the two final high-school years. 


Book I, $1.60 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Book II, Ready in May 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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tive observations “since they cannot be regarded as 
established facts.” 

In Part IL are presented the physical, emotional, 
social, moral and religious, and intellectual develop- 
ments of normal adolescence as they occur in our 
social world. Part III presents the facts concerning 
types of adolescents. Part IV discusses the adoles- 
cent’s environment. Part V deals with the transition 
to adulthood. The text is fortified by some twenty 
statistical tables and thirty charts. The well-written 
text is made concrete by many examples to illustrate 
generalizations. 

The interplay between the biological character of 
the adolescent's feelings and behaviors and the elab- 
orate and confusing world to which he must adjust 
himself requires the author to make frequent ex- 
cursions into institutional and other sociological fac- 
tors. She stops short of political and economic causes 
of insecurity, however, except as they are reflected 
in delinquent neighborhoods and vocational malad- 
justment, so that the picture is not quite complete. 


Economic Problems of Modern Society, 
by Joun N. Anprews and Ruporr K. 
Micuets. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1937. 798 pages, $3.75. 
Especially valuable and significant are the chap- 

ters in the book here reviewed which deal with the 
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consumer, standards of living; budgets, savings, and 
investments; and credit. Chapters 10 and 11, setting 
forth the history and present regulations of bank. 
ing in the United States; Part IV, explaining busj- 
ness organizations and their regulation; and Part 
VI, dealing with agriculture and natural resources, 
are clearly written and competently handled. In 
these non-contentious areas of economics the book 
seems not only eminently satisfactory but also to 
provide unusually desirable material for social- 
economic orientation of students. 

The economic problems of modern society are 
many and serious. It is far from certain that the 
society that we call modern will be able to solve 
them except through the hit-and-miss process of 
social evolution, with many minor and some major 
catastrophies. It would take boldness, even audacity, 
for any writers to survey the whole field in very 
positive manner. 

The authors of the book here reviewed are ex- 
cusable if they seem to have avoided the contentious 
areas—the relation of debt to wealth, the rigidity of 
prices, the function of interest in periods of surplus 
capital, and the tenuousness of our credit economy. 
They are apparently aware of the inadequacy of the 
economic thecries that they present to provide for 
solutions to current problems. 

The first three chapters indicate their conscious- 





BARGAIN! 


Volume 7 (1932-33) 
Volume 8 (1933-34) 


An excellent opportunity for school libraries 
or individuals to obtain these volumes for ref- 
erence use. Each issue of each volume is a 
special number devoted to many authoritative 
progressive articles on one subject. 


Vol. 7 Contents 


Nine issues, each containing 10 or more 
articles on one special subject: Mental Guid- 
ance; Radio in Education; Industrial Educa- 
tion; Reorganization of Secondary Education; 
Bunk in Education; The Junior High Schoc!|— 
An Evaluation; Integration in High-School 
Subjects; The High School in the Depression; 
Leisure—Threat or Promise? 


Vol. 8 Contents 


Nine issues, each containing 10 or more arti- 
cles on one of these special subjects: Guidance; 
Social Studies; High-School Problems; Busi- 
ness Education; The Marginal 50% of Pupils; 
Measurements; Classroom Procedures; Small 
High Schools; Community Relationships. 
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From the EDUCATIONAL WHIRL, March Clearing House: 


How About Your School? 


«¢ ., the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school’—As You Like It, Il, 7. 


“If Shakespeare is right, your school is wrong. 


C.W.R.” 


But Willingly to Boyce-Beatty 


Times have changed since Shakespeare 
wrote the above lines—but in the majority of 
schools today there are a great many pupils 
who certainly have no active liking for their 
mathematics classes. Some academic pupils 
consider their mathematics work a distasteful 
task. And many non-academic pupils never de- 
velop interest, skill, and even understanding of 
this work. Many schools report more failures 
in mathematics than in any other course. 


Schools whose 7th, 8th, or 9th grades use the 
Boyce-Beatty social-economic mathematics 
Units report that pupils show an awakened, 
stimulated interest in mathematics. These 
schools also report that average gains for the 
semester are above normal expectations in pure 
mathematics skills, and that in addition the 
pupils have absorbed creditable amounts of 
valuable social and economic information from 
the Boyce-Beatty Units. 


Consider this Series for fall adoption 


Order this Series on 30-day approval today and 
examine the modern type of mathematics materials 
which it offers. If you now have an examination Series, 
try out some of the materials in your present classes. 
Consider these Units for fall adoption. 

The first three one-semester Units of this Series 
contain social-economic mathematics presented on 
the pupils’ level of interest, and level of self-interest. 


The GEOMETRY UNIT presents a semester of in- 


formal geometry in a fascinating series of projects. 
The DRILL UNIT, which has 7 points of superiority 
over other drill books, is a supplementary book for 
use with each of the other four Units. 


For the Fall Semester, 1938, we recommend the 
FINANCE, LEISURE, and DRILL Units. Consider 
these Units for fall use with both academic and non- 
academic pupils. 


Boyce-Beatty MATHEMATICS 
of EVERYDAY LIFE Series 


7th or 8th Grade 
FINANCE UNIT—Family Financial Problems, 74¢ 
HEALTH UNIT—The Economics of Health, 84¢ 


8th or 9th Grade 
LEISURE UNIT—The Economics of Leisure Activities, 84¢ 
GEOMETRY UNIT—Measuring Land, Sky and Sea, 96¢ 


All 4 Semesters 
DRILL UNIT—Drill Exercises and Diagnostic Tests, 85¢ 


30-DAY APPROVAL 


INOR 


PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE MODERNIZED CURRICULUM 








For Curriculum 


IMPROVEMENT 
In Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Consider fall adoption of these three 
superior textbooks. 


HALTER’S 


SOCIETY IN ACTION! 


Thousands of social-studies teachers 
find their examination copies of this 
book a decided aid in their work. 

There are fifty curriculum units in this guidebook 
to the social studies for junior-high-school pupils. 
And “not a single unit is a dead issue in the world 
of the high-school student”—Scholastic. Adoption of 
this book allows a school to give its pupils the mod- 
ern, dynamic type of civics course in which they learn 
by doing, and develop alert citizenship through in- 
vestigation and discussion of today’s problems. 

List, $1.66. 


FREDERICK-SMITH 


SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


The units on speech and the activity 
sections of this book make examina- 
tion copies valuable to all language 
teachers. 

Authorities have endorsed the materials and the 
methods of this textbook for general language, or 
language-aptitude courses. But what do the pupils 
think? The superintendent of schools of a large mid- 
western city recently reported to us that pupils using 
this book hated for a period to end. There are too 
few textbooks of this type, and they should be adopted 
by schools seeking to improve their offerings. 

List, $1.39. 


BREWER-GLIDDEN 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
FOR GROUP GUIDANCE 


Thousands of homeroom teachers use 

this book as a manual in their work. 
With the loosening of rigid curriculum restrictions, 
the public schools of America have been able to devote 
more attention to character and ethical guidance. This 
accounts for the growing popularity of Brewer-Glidden 
as a text for pupils in the homeroom periods of the 
junior-high-school level. The 170 newspaper stories, 
all dealing with problems of right and wrong, are 
organized in ten units of instruction that build char- 
acter and citizenship. List, $1.61. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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ness of our social-economic impasse. But even here 
they seem to get into a circle in seeking a way out, 
Economic change is a result of inventions, they 
point out; falling prices have put employers under 
severest pressure to reduce their costs and to de. 
vise more economical methods of production; less 
and less labor is required to produce a given volume 
of goods; the hope is that inventions of new prod. 
ucts may add to employment more rapidly than the 
invention of labor-saving machines and methods re. 
duces it. More inventions, more change, more un. 
employment. But the tail always swishes away just 
as kitty seems about to catch it. 

Any successful reconstruction of the rules of the 
game must wait for substantial recovery of general 
business, they assert. But general business, reflecting 
as it does the social conditions which support it, will 
need no reconstruction if it can recover by itself. If 
an economic “science” postulates a causal relation 
between competition and successful economic status, 
it must be invalidated if business cannot recover 
through competition. 

Part V on labor problems, Part VII on public 
finance, and Part VIII on foreign trade and exchange 
bristle with statements to which many competent 
scholars would assent but to which many others 
would take exception. In some instances the authors 
are properly cautious. In others they seem dogmatic. 
The almost antithetical beliefs of Spahr, Haney, 
Corothers and of Keynes, Chase, Broadus, Mitchell, 
Coyle, and Fairchild (to name contemporaries) 
should lead text-book writers to say, “We do not 
now know what is true or wise, except to seek 
further for truth.” P. W. L.C. 


Directed Observation and Supervised 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (Princi- 
ples, Observation Exercises, and Case 
Studies), by E. B. MersErEAU, R. A. Davis, 
and H. H. Mits. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1937, 107 pages, $1. 

Having used this publication as a text, basic to an 
outline in a course in Observation, the writer speaks 
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OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 


Appraisals and Abstracts of Available Literature on the following 


occupations are now obtainable: 


Accounting 

Advertising 

Air Conditioning Engineer 

Architect 

Auto Mechanics 

Aviation 

Banking 

Barber 

Beauty Culture 

Bookkeeping 

City and County Manage- 
ment 


NEW STUDIES AVAILABLE 


Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Building Contractor 
Cabinetmaker 


Dental Hygiene 

Diesel Engine Occupations 

Dietetics 

Electrical Installation and 
Maintenance in Buildings 

Farming 

Insurance Salesman 

Landscape Architecture 

Letter Carrier 

Linotype Operator 

Machinist 

Mechanical Drafting 


Detective 

Free Lance Writer 
Household Worker 
Industrial Chemist 
Journalism 


10¢ EACH 


Quantity Rates 


5,000 to 10,000 
10,000 or more 


Motion Picture Actor 
Painting 

Pharmacy 
Photography 
Piumbing 

Police Officer 

Radio Service Man 
Rural Teacher 
Teaching 

Undertaker 
Vocational Counselor 
Waiters and Waitresses 


SOON 

Music 

Office Machine Operator 
Patternmaker 


Personnel Worker 


Write for complete list of NOC publications 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


551 Fifth Avenue 


-... 


New York City 
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U. 8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
APPOINTS R. D. ALLEN 
GUIDANCE EXPERT 


Providence, R. I., Guidance Program 
Called “Outstanding” 


Washington, March 29.—Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes today announced the appointment 
of Dr. Richard D. Allen, assistant superintendent and 
director of guidance of the Providence, R.I., Public 
Schools, to serve the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, on a part-time basis, as Expert Con- 
sultant in Guidance. 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
stated, “Doctor Allen’s services will be of the utmost 
value in helping to organize an efficient occupational 
information and guidance service in the Office of 
Education.” 


The announcement referred to Doctor Allen as “one 
of the Nation’s pioneers and outstanding leaders in 
guidance,” and “one of the leading authorities in 
educational and vocational guidance,” and stated that 
“Under the direction of Doctor Allen, Providence, 
R.L., has developed an outstanding program in guid- 
ance.” 


ALLEN GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
COMPLETE IN 4 VOLS. 


Based upon the Providence, R.I., guidance pro- 
gram, drawing upon Doctor Allen’s broad contacts 
in the guidance field, and containing much co- 
operative work of committees of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, THE INOR GROUP 
GUIDANCE SERIES is now widely recognized as 
standard for modern high-school guidance. Guidance 
planning committees find that this Series saves them 
a great amount of time and expense. Doctor Allen and 
his collaborators have already covered the ground! 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems in 


PEO OE $1.95 
Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Prob- 

lems in Group Guidance ............ $1.55 
Vol. Ill (Tests) Self-Measurement Projects 

in Group Guidance ............... $2.25 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and Su- 

pervision of Guidance .............. $3.65 


30-day approval 


Inor Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 





The CLEARING HousE 


empirically rather than vicariously concerning it 

The major aim evidenced throughout is the pro. 
duction of efficient, professionally-minded teacher, 

For those interested in integrating subject matter, 
theory, and practice, this manual will prove to be 
more than just another workbook. The potentia] 
teacher is trained in the ability to analyze situations 
which cannot be anticipated, as well as those which 
can be planned in advance, to analyze his own 
work, and ultimately to analyze himself. 

Training in this respect is provided through 
activities in: (1) Analyzing teaching-learning situa- 
tions observed to find the principles, methods, psy- 
chology, etc., involved; (2) analyzing actual case 
described and observed; (3) analyzing one’s own 
work as it relates to both theory and practice; and 
(4) making recommendations for immediate and for 
ultimate improvements of conditions observed. 

Various assignments are given covering topic 
such as: (1) The Goals in Teaching, (2) The 
Teacher, (3) Setting the Stage for Teaching, (4) 
Discipline, (5) Lesson Planning, (6) Directing Study, 
(7) Assignments, (8) Questioning, (9) Interest and 
Attention. 

In each case the assignment is predicated upon 
tersely state basic principles, and supplemented by 
challenging exercises, significant cases, and a rich 
bibliography. Throughout this outline the potential 
teacher is invited to apply and adapt theory to 
practice, rather than practice to theory. LyMAn B. 
GRAYBEAL 


Every Man a Millionaire, by Davin Dun- 
HAM. New York: Mathematica Scripta, 
1937- Vi + 97 pages, $1. 

This little volume consists of thirty-seven short 
tales (average reading time, two minutes) built on 
mathematics, physics, and social concepts, each 
guaranteed to produce two side-splitting laughs 
from the non-mathematical reader and twice that 
number from the mathematical reader with a slight 
sense of humor. The author apparently is a person 
widely read in many fields, including mathematic. 
He knows how to fabricate a tale by using good 
English, which contains fine figures of speech, a 
touch of sarcasm, quiet humor, some ridicule, and 
a sprinkling of facts. J. A. Drustet 





Occupational Trends 


To keep up to date on occupational trends, 
read the Occupational Index. Write for 
free sample copy. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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